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ECLIPSE OF THE SUN ON THE 
EIGHTEENTH JULY. 


On 18th July inst. an eclipse of the sun will | 
take place, which will be more or less visible | 1850 miles an hour, or four times the velocity of a 
We | 


throughout the United States and Canada. 
publish below a diagram of the eclipse. ‘The reader 
must bear in mind that it represents the degree of 
observation at New York ; hence at all places north 
of this parallel the eclipse will be greater, while 
at all places south of New York it will be less than 
is represented in the diagram. 

It is hardly necessary to observe that an eclipse 
of the sun is caused by the passage of the moon 
between the earth and the sun. The motions of 
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until the expiration of 12,492 years, when it will 
come on again at the south pole, and go through a 
similar course. The velocity of the moon’s shad- 
ow across the earth during the eclipse will be about 


| tween the Indian Territory and New Mexico; it | 
will then take a northeasterly and then a south- | 
easterly course over the earth. The umbra, or to- 
tal dark shadow of the moon, will first come in 
contact with the earth in the Pacific Ocean, one 
hundred miles west of the coast of Oregon, direct- 


and Labrador to Cape Chidley, which will be the 
most favorable position on the Continent for ob- 
serving the total eclipse. It will then enter the 
| Atlantic Ocean, passing due east until nearly south 
of Cape Farewell, the southern cape of Greenland, 
where the sun will be totally eclipsed at noon of 
that place; it will ie a curved line toward 
— ie is the southeast, passing the north of Spain, the 
2 Mediterranean Sea, Algiers, Tripoli, Fezzan, the 

. southwestern corner of Egypt, into Nubia, where 
it will leave the earth near the Ned Sea, a little 
before the setting of the sun at that place. The 
path of the umbra, in which the sun will be totally 
eclipsed, will be only about seventy miles in width; 
| whereas the penumbra, 


cannon-ball. 


in which the sun will ap- 







the heavenly bodies being governed by fixed math- P j | pear more or less eclipsed, will extend from the 
ematical laws, each eclipse can be predicted with a | \. Gulf of Mexico to 20 degrees upon the opposite 
certainty. The first appearance of the eclipse S | j ! \ side of the north pole, a distance 
of 18th inst. since the creation of the world ' \ of over six thousand miles. ‘The 
(according to sacred chronology) was in the | \ umbra, in its passage over the 
year A.p. 958, December 8, old style, at 10 , \ carth, makes a curved line ; this is 
o'clock 50 minutes forenoon, /\ p caused by the spherical form of th@ 
when the moon's penumbra \ earth. If the earth were a flat sur- 
just came in contact with \ face, the path of the umbra would 


the earth at the south pole ; 
it has appeared every nine- 
teenth year since, and at 


The moon 
passing over 
the sun from 
west to east. 



















\ then be a straight line from north- 
west to southeast, making an an- 
gle vith the equator of 17 degrees. 
At all places south of the line of 

‘ total eclipse the sun's northern 

limb will be eclipsed ; but in Eu- 

\ rope, England, Ireland, Greenland, 

Iceland, and the northern part of 

British America, the southern 

limb will be eclipsed. 
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*, \ 
each return the moon’s shad \ 
passed across the earth from "4 
west to east a little farther to . 
the north at each return, until 

the year 1644, March 8, old style, when 
the centre of the moon’s shadow passed 
a little to the north of the earth’s centre 
(the moon being 14 minutes 46 seconds 
from her descending node, which was its 
88th periodical return). It has contin- 
ued to appear every nineteenth year since 
1644, until this eclipse, which is its six- 
ty-first periodical return. Its next ap- 
pearance will be in 1878, July 29, at 3 
o'clock 23 minutes in the morning, invis- 
ible in the United States. It will also 
appear again in 1896, August 9. It will continue 
to appear every nineteenth year until the year 
2274, April 25, when the moon's shadow will just 
touch the earth at the north pole, which will be 
its seventy-sixth periodical and last appearance, 






























uOW TO USE THE DIAGRAM. 

The dark circular shade on the 
hemisphere represents the moon 
passing between the earth and 
sun; the shaded disk represents 
the sun partially eclipsed by the moon. To 
view this eclipse, as it will appear in the 


a 
Ps heavens, July 18, at 8 o'clock 10 minutes in 
7 the morning (New York time), face the east, 
~~ take hold of the top of the diagram with your 


left hand, and the bottom with vour right, 
with the back of the diagram toward the eye 
—incline the top of the diagram toward the 
north at an angle of about 45°, so that the 
north pole of the hemisphere will point as 
near as possible to the North Star ; with the 
diagram in this position lock through the back 
ly west of Oregon city, and a little to th th- ] toward the sun at the time of the eclipse, and vou 
west of the mouth of the Columbia River. It will | will then have a true representation of the eclipse, 
then pass in a northeasterly direction over Lriti-h | and the exact position of the earth, moon, and sun 
America to Hudson’s Bay, near Fort York, at the | at the time of the greatest obscuration, and the ap- 


DIAGRAM OF THE ECLIPSE OF THE SUN ON JULY 18, 1860. 


THE PATH OF THE ECLIPSE. 





The penumbra, or partial shadow of the moon, 
will first come in contact with the earth at the ris- 
ing of the sun-in the northern part of Texas, bo- 


| mouth of Nelson’s River, crossing Huson’s Bay | pearance it will present viewed through a smoked 
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glass—as the moon is continually passing to the 
east, it will first come in contact with the upper 
limb of the sun, passing down over the sun’s disk 
toward the horizon in the direction of the line of 


the moon’s orbit. 
NOUR A? WHICH THE ECLIPSE WILL BE VISIBLE. 


The following table will show the hour at which 
the eclipse will be visible at the various cities on 
this continent : 












































» Eclipse | Middie | Eclipse 
NAME OF PLACE. baaies | welines. | “ends. 
—  —_- | ee | 
Quebec, Canada East.....} 7 830 | 985 | 
Montreal, Canada East.. 7 817 | 921 | 
Zovetin, © tanada East. 6 } 745 | 848 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. pec 8 |} 9 8 | 
St. John, New Brunsw ick. | 7 8 57 | 
Eastport, Maine ......... 7 } 8 5 | 
Bangor, Maine........... | 78 | 8 42 | 
Augusta, Maine i i | § 36 } 
Portland, Maine 1: | 8 82 § 
Concord, New Hampshire.| 7 | § 25 ! | 
Montpelier, Vermont.....| 7 8 21 § | 
Boston, Massachusetts...., 7 8 27 930 | 
Lowell, Massachusetts .../ 7 8 26 929 | 
Springfield, Massachusett 7 819 | 921 | 
Nantucket, Massachusetts.| 7 8 3l 933 | 
Providence, Rhode Island.) 7 | 824 | 9 26 | 
Hartford, Connecticut....| 7 § 21 9 26 
New Haven, Connecticut. 7 8 17 918 | 
New York, New York.... 4 |; 810 910 | 
Albany, New York....... 7 i; 813 | 9138 | 
Rochester, New York ....| 6 | 7h4 8 55 | 
Buffalo, New York....... 6 749 § bo 
Trenton, New Jersey 7 | 8 6 9 5 
Des Moines, Iowa... 5 | 689 | 785 | 
Dubuque, Iowa.......... 555 | 6 D4 7 32 
St. Paul, Minnesota...... 546 | 6 45 744 | 
Madison, Wisconsin ..... 2 SF 758 | 
Milwaukie, Wisconsin....| 6 7 7 | 8 4 
Detroit, Michigan........ 26 | 71 827 | 
Ann Arbor, Michigan ....| 625 | 7 § 24 
Chicago, Tilinois...... Se we oe S 6 I 
Philadelphia, Pentizylv'a.| 7 4 S213 8 3 
Harrisburg, Pennsyiv ania) 6 56 7 5S 8 54 | 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania..| 6 42 7 40 933 | 
Wilmington, Delaware...) 7 4 8 2 9 0 | 
Baltimore, Maryland ..... } 7 853 | 
Washington, Dist. of Col.. 753 | 85) 
Charlottesville, Vi pa 745 | S4l | 
Richmond, Virginia...... 750 |} 8 45 
Norfolk, Virginia | 785 | 8 49 
Raleigh, North Carolina:.| T41 | 832 | 
Wilmington, N. Carolina. | ; 743 | 8 383 
Columbia, South Carolina. | | %29 8 17 
Charleston, 8. Carolina.. } 733 | 819 
Savannah, Georgia....... 727 | 813 | 
Augusta, Georgia. at 36 sip | 6 fF 
illedgeville, Piorida. - | ea 8 4 | 
Mabassee, Florida .....) 695 | 7 7 750 | 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama ....| 6 8 | 65) 744 | 
Mobile, Alabama......... 6 8 | 683 737 | 
Montgomery, Alabama...| 6 15 7 2 748 | 
Jackson, Mississippi...... | 557 6 7 32 
New Orleans, Louisiana..| 6 0 6 - 7 26 
Galveston, Texas......... | 5 36 62 a 
San Antonio, Texas 5 vl 6 6 50 
Little Rock, Arkansas....)° 5 48 6 3 728 
St. Louis, Missouri....... | 556 6 7 45 
Jefferson City, Missouri..| 5 48 6 7 37 
Lawrence, Kansas Ter....| 5 35 6 7 23 
Cincinnati, Ohio......... | 6 21 7 815 
Columbus, Ohio .........| 6 2 7 8 22 
Indianapolis, Indiana ....| 6 14 7 $6 
Springfield, Illinois......| 5 59 6 7 52 
Cairo, Illineis....... ad oe 6 7 48 
Louisville, Kentucky. saat | 617 7 8 6 
Frankfort, Keutucky . “| 20 7 8 10 
Shelbyville, Kentucky . eel OD 7 8 8 
Nashville, Tennessee..... |} 611 7 7 56 
Knoxville, Tennessee ....| 6 2% 7 8 9 
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THE PEACE OF EUROPE SE- 
CURED AGAIN. 


CCORDING ‘to the German and French 

. papers, the peace of Europe is once more 
seeured. The interview between Napoleon and 
a number of German princes at Baden on 16th 
June settled the matter. Henceforth, armies 
may be disbanded, ships of war dismantled, and 
swords eonverted into pruning-hooks; for the 
Boniteur and the Prussian Gazette both aver 
that war is impossible, and fraternal amity a 
fixed faci. 

If all this be true—if, by dining with the 
Prince of Prussia, taking tea with the Grand- 
Duchess of Baden, and spending a thousand 
francs in the carved wood-work for which the 
Baden mechanics are so justly famed, the Em- 
peror Napoleon can preserve Europe from the 
horrors of war, it is amazing that the expedient 
has not been tried before, and Napoleon's re- 
sponsibility for having neylected it is enormous 
and appalling. He must be as great a wretch 
as that Genii in the Arabic tale who, having 
the power to stay the pestilence by raising his 
little finger, refused to raise it from pure lazi- 
mess and malevolence. 

It may, however, be fairly doubted whether 
the German and French politicians are not ex- 
pecting too much of the Baden meeting. Civil 
speeches between rival sovereigns are pleasant 
things to hear on’Change and to read of in his- 
tory; but have they ever averted wars? No 
petentate was so fond of royal conferences as 
Napoleon the First; but the most loving con- 
versations between him and lis brother sover- 
eigns availed but little to stay his armies, Nor 
will it now be different. If a cause of war 
arises between France and Germany, all the 
tender assurances given at Baden will float down 
the wind with othor idle words. 

The problem of the peace of Europe involyes 
questions which no royal Conferences can de- 
termine. It is the fashion in England and in 
Gerniany to regard Napoleon as the natural dis- 
turber of the world’s peace, and to assume that 
wars will last so long as he is on the throne of 
France. ‘The same opinion prevailed with re- 








gard to his uncle, and, sure enough, there was 
no peace while he reigned ; 





though whether he 





or his banded foes were the real promoters of 
the strife is still an open question. By-and-by, 
when the history of the Napoleonic cra comes 
to be written philosophically, it will probably 
be discovered that the wars of the first, as the 
wars of the second Napoleon, were undertaken 
more from necessity than from choice; that 
uncle and nephew were mere Providential in- 
struments in the great rebellion of democracy 
against established thrones and divine-right 
despotisms. So long as the peace of Europe 

can be maintained, it is the interest of Napoleon 
to maintain it; but when war becomes inevita- 
ble, it is vital to him to take a part in it. If 
the people of Europe were one and all satisfied 
with their governments; if no hideous wrongs 
were being perpetrated by cruel despots ; if rev- 
olutionary societies were obsolete, and the art of 
raising barricades lost, we may rest assured that 
Napoleon would prevent national prejudices from 
breeding wars. For peace will secure his dynas- 
ty, strengthen his throne, enrich his people, de- 
velop his country, and ennoble his fame. But as 
the people of Europe are not satisfied with their 
governments; as atrocious despotisms still flour- 
ish, and revolutionary clubs still smoulder, it is 
contrary to Divine justice and human experi- 
ence to believe that wars will not break out, 
sooner or later, and it would be fatal to Na- 
poleon to remain a passive spectator of the broil. 

It is quite probable that Napoleon may have 
touched upon this point in his conference with 
the German Princes, as he did in his communi- 
cations with the Pope and the King of Naples. 
If he did, and if these Princes have sense 
enough to act upon his advice, the final conflict 
may be postponed indefinitely. But historical 
experience proves that hereditary sovereigns 
are rarely willing to relinquish peaceably that 
which they are educated to consider their own 
by divine right ; it is, at least, improbable that 
these German Kings and Princes and Grand- 
Dukes will be self-sacrificing enough to avert 
the peril which menaces. They are bred to 
consider revolution their natural enemy, which 
they are bound to crush out; and in parts of 
Germany revolution means freedom of speech 
and the press, informal gatherings of individu- 
als—any thing, in fact, which the Prince don't 
like. 

When the hour comes for an uprising in Ger- 
many similar to that which we are now witness- 
ing in Italy, the Baden Conference will no more 
save the German Princes than Napoleon’s lov- 
ing messages to the Emperor Francis-Joseph 
at the time of the Crimean war saved Austria 
in Northern Italy. 





THE JUDGMENT IN THE NEW 
HAVEN RAILROAD CASE. 


SEVEN years ago this summer Robert Schuy- 
ler absconded from New York, having overis- 
sued some 18,000 shares of New York and New 
Haven Railroad stock, for which he had obtain- 
ed the money from innocent parties. He was 
Transfer Agent of the Company, and could ecre- 
ate stock by merely affixing his name to the 
foot of a certificate. Shortly after the fraud 
became known the Company (whose property 
would have been vastly depreciated by the rec- 
ognition of nearly $2,000,000 of additional 
stock) adopted some system of classification, by 
which they said they could distinguish the real 
from the spurious stock, and refused to recog- 
nize the latter in any way. The holders of the 
overissue, who had paid their money for the 
stock they held, and who had no means of dis- 
tinguishing it from the old stock, took the mat- 
ter into Court, and last weck Judge Ingraham 


rendered a decision, declaring the Company li- , 


able in damages for the overissue. 

If this decision should be confirmed by the 
Courts of Appeal, it will impart additional val- 
ue to all American securities. Whatever may 
be said about the hardship of making the wid- 
ows and orphans who were stockholders in the 
New York and New Haven Company responsi- 
ble for the frauds of Schuyler, there is no safe- 
ty for the public outside of the doctrine that the 
acts of a properly-constituted agent bind his 
principal. Once establish the doctrine that the 
acts of a properly-constituted agent may be re- 
pudiated by his principal, if he be so minded, 
and confidence will be at an end, and trade and 
enterprise will die out. On the other hand, 
establish the doctrine that companies or other 
principals are irrevocably bound by the acts of 
their properly-constituted agents, and confidence 
will be general and trade and enterprise thrive. 

There is something appalling to the ear of a 

apitalist in the word repudiation. There are 
so many ways of cheating a creditor that, if 
once the debtor intends to be dishonest, no sane 
man will give him a chance. In Mississippi, 
the State pleaded that eke had never received 
value for her bonds; in Wisconsin, the are 
pleaded that their farm mortgages were illegs 
the rg having no _—- to take er 
Isewhere, towns 
and cou 5 pleaded: 1 that hey had no legal 
right to “anne he money they had raised and 
spent; in Indiana, the plea-was mere poverty. 
But whatever the plea was, the result was the 
same—the creditor lost his money, at least for 
a time. ‘Tenacious, persevering men, in such 
cases, sue their debtor, and paticntly await the 


gages 3 











result. But how long? Seven years have 
elapsed since Schuyler’s flight, and we are only 
at the first stage in the lawsuit! With such a 
prospect, what sensible man would think of 
lending any more money to such localities? 
And how are the people who live there to have 
their railroads and their other great public 
works built without public credit ? 

There are parts of this country where, it 
seems, nothing short of absolute ruin and starv- 
ation will satisfy the people that honesty is the 
best my 


THE 0) une GAR. 


VICTOR HUGO UPON SICILY. 

In Disraeli’'s novel of ‘ Henrietta Temple,” 
when Ferdinand Armine meets Henrietta in the 
conservatory, the conversation falls upon Sicily, 
and gradually Mr, Armine falls into such express- 
ive complimenting that Miss Temple is obliged to 
tell him that the strain of his conversation is ex- 
tremely Sicilian. 

We may all say the same of Victor Hugo's late 
speech at Jersey. It flames like Etna. It blos- 
soms like the Sicilian vineyards, It is sweet and 
stimulating like the wine of Marsala. It is a lyr- 
ic of liberty; and it is not difficult to imagine the 
effect of such an oration upon such a subject, by 
such a speaker, upon such an audience. No Fourth 
of July oration in this country could have surpass- 
ed it in fervor. It is even doubtful whether the 
presentation of the doctrine of liberty to an Amer- 
ican audience ever excites them as the appeals of 
the European patriots inflame the republicans. In 
fact, this speech of Victor Hugo’s, and the tenor 
and quality of the speeches we hear, show most 
profoundly the differences of ‘ peoples’—a word 
of which Victor Hugo is very fond, and which 
seems to be gradually supplanting the word na- 
tions. 

The fundamental doctrine of this speech at 
Guernsey is the same as that of the Declaration 
of Independence—as the struggle of the Sicilians 
for independence is like our Revolution, with the 
exception that it was incited by a leader not a na- 
tive of the island, but of the same national blood, 
It is an Italian war, led by an Italian; and if our 
Revolution was justified, how doubly, how infinite- 
ly so is this Sicilian insurrection! Victor Huge 
states the indictment against the Neapolitan ty- 
rant. 

““No words: here are the facts. Pay atten- 
tion. This is living historr—bleeding history. 
The kingdom of Naples—that kingdom which now 
occupies our thoughts—has but a single institu- 
tion, the police. Every district has its cudgeling 
commission. Two shirri, Ajossa and Maniscalco, 
reign under the King. Ajossa cudgels Naples ; 
Maniscalco cudgels Sicily. But the cudgel is 
merely a Turkish weapon. This Government has, 
in addition, the instrument of the Inquisition—tor- 
ture. Yes, torture. Listen. A sbire, Bruno, binds 
the accused with the head between the legs until 
he confesses. Another sbire, Pontillo, fixes him 
upon an iron grating, beneath which he lights a 
fire. This is called the burning chair, Another 
sbire, Luigi Maniscalco, a kinsman of the chief, 
has invented an instrument into which the arm or 
the leg of the victim is introduced; a screw is 
turned, and the limb is crushed. This is called 
the ‘Angelic Instrument.’ Another suspends a 
man by the hands and feet between two walls, and 
then jumps on him and dislocates his body. There 
are also thumb-screws for crushing the fingers; a 
tourniquet for pressing the head—an iron ring 
with a screw, which almost forces the eyes out of 
the head. Sometimes a victim escapes. A man, 
named Casimiro Arsimano, was one of these ; his 
wife, his sons, and his daughters were seized and 
placed upon the burning chair. The Cape Zaffer- 
ana touches on an arid beach. To this beach the 
sbirri bring sacks. Each sack contains a man; it 
is plunged into the water, and kept there till the 
man no longer moves. It is then taken out, and 
he is commanded to confess. If he refuses he is 
plunged in again. Giovanni Vienna, of Messina, 
expired in this manner. At Monreale an old man 
and his daughter were suspected of patriotism. 
The father died beneath the whip; the daughter, 
who was pregnant, was stripped naked and flogged 
to death !” 

These are the things that drive men and nations 
mad, and that justify the terrible penalties they 
exact. Are there people who think the Sicilians 
are visionary—that Garibaldi is an adventurer— 
that, making allowance for the imperfections of 
all government, Bomba’s does pretty well—that 
the Sicilians are not fit for liberty? Are there 
Americans who have made a leg at Bomba’ 's court, 
and who belch this dreary twaddle in 1860, as they 
used to in 1848, when the Lounger was there, and 
heard them? Hear, then, what the wise Alex- 
ander Hamilton said, eighty-six years ago, and 
learn that patriots and houest, thoughtful men, al- 
ways and every where, are of one mind on ques- 
tions of humanity: ‘ The nations of Turkey, Rus- 
sia, France. Spain, and all other despotic kingdoms 
in the world, have an inherent right, whenever 
they please, to shake off the yoke of servitude 
(though sanctioned by the immemorial usage of 
their ancestors), and to model their governments 
upon the principles of civil liberty.” 











THE DOLLAR ADMISSION. 

Ir is a very high price, certainly ; but any one 
who saw the Great Kasiern coming up the harbor 
will not grudge it, if for no other reason than that 
his imagination had not deceived him, That grove 
of masts in the mists of the lower bay, was that 
the ship? Those peaks so towering above that 
they seemed unlike other masts in kind as well as 
degree? She looked vast and phantom-like in the 
hazy air. Did the Santa Maria of Columbus ap- 
pall those other natives with the same silent maj- 





esty? Where was Mr. Whitinan as we stood star. 
ing at the Great Easeern? Was he “inviting his 
soul” in (nat mulcitude of faces that paved the 
Battery in air? 

There was something sublime ir the necessary 
silence of the reception of the Great Eastern. Ten 
thousand people crying hurrah on the Battery, what 
were they in the distance and the space? No- 
thing less than vast broadsides could make an 
adequate sound. The city bells would have been 
too weak a music. To be sure Trinity chimes 
pealed “ God save the King”—faint as a strain of 
memory to those Englishmen. But when the tugs 
and steamers of every kind swarming about the 
great ship rang bells and whistled and shricked, 
and the stately mass moved by with a few swift 
taps upon the bell, as in a midnight watch at sea, 
then the spectator felt the thrill which marked the 
moment for an epoch in his experience. 

Mr. Barnum, an experienced showman, thinks 
that curiosity will be killed unless the price of ad- 
mission is soon lowered ; and he is of opinion that 
‘no spring shall e’er visit the mouldering urn” of 
a dead curiosity. But the high price is understood 
to be the wish of the English management of the 
ship, which thought that more money could be 
made with less trouble in that way. And we have 
supposed the price was to be changed to a cheaper 
one, of course, by-and-by. The truth is, that there 
are a great many people who really wish to see the 
ship, and to see her comfortably. Such persons 
would willingly pay a dollar and enjoy the greater 
space. ‘To stream about the ship with thousands 
of others would be doubtless exciting, but not very 
pleasant. In this country we wish for comfort as 
much as any people, even if we don’t very well 
know what comfort is. And there can be no more 
serious objection to charging a high admission, or 
different rates of admission upon different days, 
than in charging different prices for passage in the 
same ship. If there be one thing that our system 
has Cemonstrated, it is that it is purely democratic 
to get the highest price you can. 








—— 
ABOUT GENIUS, 

Ir aman have great physical strength, does it 
make no difference whether he use it to help other 
men or to harm them? If he hit so squarely and 
straight from the shoulder as to crush another 
man’s skull, as a trip-hammer smashes an egg- 
shell, are we to have no other emotion than that 
of delight in the tremendous power? Is it all the 
same whether steam drives the splendid ship safe 
across the water, or explodes so that the ship and 
all its passengers are lost? Is the making of a 
thumb-screw or a ‘‘ boot,” however exquisitely 
wrought and curiously chased it may be, any the 
less criminal because it is Benvenuto Cellini who 
makes it ? 

Why is the same judgment not true of genius, 
of any kind of intellectual power? However sym- 
metrically it may body forth creations of its own 
in art or literature—however taste may enjoy and 
admiration contemplate, yet if the influence be 
morbid or demoralizing, what is the genius but 
power utterly misapplied—a power without which 
the world would be really richer? If a man dic 
who has had great talent, great opportunities, and 
great pecuniary rewards, and he has been only 
glittering, accomplished, eloquent, and learned, 
but has quickened no moral life, has purified no 
young man’s ideal, has confused and tortured the 
simple law of right until the sunbeam became only 
a luminous cloud, why talk of his genius? Is his 
genius an excuse? Does it not make his failure 
as a man all the more glaring? If this is the re- 
sult of genius, a doubtful personal renown, and 
not a warm place in the heart of youth and age 
and a purifying touch upon their lives, who weuld 
not pray that the race might be spared any more 
men of genius ? 





FEDERAL ART. 

Tur end of a session of Congress is like the sink- 
ing of a great ship, which sucks down into its vor- 
tex small boats, people, spars, chips, and all kinds 
of light floating material. The late adjournment 
was not effected without similar results; and 
among the treasures lost in the final disappearance 
is to be counted the Art Commission. The taste 
which makes the federal Capitol a sort of monster 
café or restaurant in the style of its decoration, and 
which tilts General Jackson’s bronze horse upon 
his hind legs, carries the day, and Messrs. Kensett, 
Brown, and Lambden are sent about their business, 
and, as we learn, without compensation for all their 
time and careful fulfillment of every duty implied 
in the Commission. 

Their report was admirable. It showed what 
ought to he done; and what they said commended 
iiself to the good sense of every body who under- 
stands and enjoys art. In Washington there is a 
great chance and a great deal of money for pur- 
poses of art. The results, hitherto, are dreary. 
They are incongruous, bald, gaudy, stupid, and 
ineffective. It was a just instinct which prompted 
the President to recommend the Commission. Sure 
that there could be nothjng so bad, was it not pos- 
sible to do something at least tolerat ly good? That 
was the inevitable Petion of every spectator in 
whose mind the taste for what is excellent in art 
was even slightly developed. 

Congress has dismissed the Commission unpaid ; 
and paint and stucco will continue to be purchased 
at extravagant rates, and dgubed all over the pub- 
lic buildings. Why should the country complain? 
Why should we require of a Congress, changing 
every year and composed of a’multitude gathered 
from all over the land, that it should have wxsthetic 
taste? A bronze horse that stands balanced on 
his hind legs—does it not add a teuch of wonder to 
the thrill of cclight? How many private gentle- 
men who have the desire of collecting a gallery of 
pictures have also the taste to guide them correctly 
in the choice? How many such galleries are not 
full of wretched works? 

Do you say that, at any rate, such gentlemen 
have the grod sense to rely upon the judgment of 
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friends whe do know, and that the Art Commission 
was to stand for those friends to the Government ? 
Yes—but how seldom it is, after all, that you find 
a sailor who is not sure that he can ride a horse 
perfectly ; or a clown who is not confident that he 
would make a consummate statesman. 

The difficulty is not that the Government pays 
so enormously for atrocious ‘‘works of art,” but 
that it does not quietly renounce having any. 
Should we, the people, not save money ? 

Perhaps—but what would become of the jobbers ? 

a * Se 
VICTORIA UPON VIRTUE. 

THe Queen has issued a special proclamation 
exhorting all and sundry English subjects to re- 
frain from sinning—at least in an open and scan- 
dalous manner. ‘There is something in the solemn 
document not unlike the throred Canute bidding 
the sea to retire; for the tides of vice are hardly 
less sure than those of the ocean, ani the restraints 
which are efficacious ave rot of the official and cere- 
monious kind. 

Queen Victoria, whove oldest son we shall soon 
have among us, is a woman above reproach. She 
is also the chief personage in the English system 
of government, and in that capacity has a great 
many things to do which must be personally pro- 
foundly distasteful. For instance, it could hardly 
be supposed pleasant for her to salute Louis Napo- 
leon upon the grand staircase at Windsor Castle. 
Her Court has been somewhat celebrated for its 
deference to propriety. It was not very long 
after her accession that Lady Flora Hastings was 
exiled from the royal presence under circumstances 
which apparently involved her character, and the 
hapless, innocent lady soon after died. When she 
was dead it appeared that she had been ill—no- 
thing worse. But twas pity that a queen's lady 
ef honor should have been made to suffer so. 

Now the Queen, having issued this exhortation, 
having commanded “all our judges, mayors, sher- 
iffs, justices of the peace, and all other our officers 
and ministers, both ecclesiastical and civil, and 
all other our subjects whom it may concern, to be 
very vigilant and strict in the discovery and ef- 
fectual prosecution and punishment of all persons 
who shall be guilty of dissolute, immoral, or dis- 
orderly practices,” the question is, whether such 
gentlemen as the gaver noblemen, well known to 
common fame, are still to be admitted to the royal 
presence ? 

And there is another question for whose solution 
we may look within a very few months. When 
the young Bomba is hurled out of Naples by the 
hatred of his people and the execrations of human- 
ity—and it can not be pleaded that he is not per- 
sonally responsible for the iniquities of which we 
gave some illustrations last week, for he must know 
them, and know that he could stop them—if he flies 
to London, will he be received at Court? And 
if he be, will the loyal papers that were lately so 
profoundly excited by the presentation of certain 
Americans be troubled? And if he be, will the 
‘* Proclamation for the encouragement of piety and 
virtue” hang upon the wall of the reception room ? 





CHURCH'S NEW PICTURE. 

Mr. Cuvrcu has just completed another picture 
of about the size of the ‘‘ Niagara,” representing 
‘Twilight in the Wilderness of Maine.”” The 
composition is very simple and impressive. A 
lake, one of a series, such as are common in Maine, 
stretches back between wooded hilly shores and 
the primeval forest—hemlock, oak, and larch—to 
another lake, beyond which the line of purple 
mountains closes in, and seems to wall the world. 
The evening sky—of low-hanging, thick-drifting 
vapors, ribbed with gorgeous light from the sun, 
which has already set upon the water and the 
shores, leaving a calm brightness along the hori- 
zon—is full of solemn splendor. Indeed the senti- 
ment of the scene is perfect. It is a waste of ab- 
solute solitude, with the stern aspect of the north- 
ern climate, and with no forms of conscious life 
but a few birds winging away, dropping hurried 
homeward notes, if you could hear as well as see; 
and an eagle poised upon a tree-top at the left. 
It is a scene entirely unhistoric, with no other in- 
terest than that of a wilderness, without human 
association of any kind, and without that poetic 
eharm which belongs to the Tropics and the Equa- 
tor. But the almost oppressive gloom of gather- 
ing evening in such a scene is rendered with pro- 
found skill in the picture, while all the details are 
elaborated with wonderful fidelity. 

This latest work of Mr. Church has been exhib- 
ited at a room in Goupil's building. Every artist 
ought to take care that this is done with every im- 
portant picture he paints. His capital, like an 
author's, is his reputation ; but if the picture pass- 
es from his easel to the private gallery or room of 
the purchaser, nobody but the personal friends of 
the owner is the wiser. Moreover, works of this 
character should be shown alone, and not in para- 
lyzing and perplexing contrast with a multitude 
of others. Some of the artists have undoubtedly 
felt that any one of their number who exhibited 
his werks separately convicted himself of conceit. 
But, on the contrary, he merely proves his com- 
mon-sense. For if the picture be good, the sepa- 
rate exhibition reveals its value most adequately ; 
and if it be bad, the unlucky painter pays the pen- 
alty of inviting the public to see what is not worth 
seeing. He properly takes the risk and the re- 
sult. And the New York artists, by the single di- 
rect appeal to attention and criticism of the sepa- 
rate exhibition, have really served the cause dear 
to them, and have helped to place their individual 
reputations upon an intelligible basis. 





TIIE LOUNGER'S LETTER-BOX, 
—Winoeron, * Like Orient pearls at random strung,” 
is from a translation of a Persian song of Hafiz, by Sir 
William Jones. 
—H. A. The poem, “* The Death,” 
derstood. Merci! 


The poem calicd “ Last Words of Juggling 


would not be un- 


—x ¥. 


Jerry” was written by George Meredith, 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


ANECDOTE oF Scuwarts.—Sanerant relates the fol- 
lowing anecdote of Christopher Schwarts, a famous Ger- 
man painter, which, if true, redounds more to his inge- 
nuity than credit. Having been engaged to paint the 
ceiling of the Town Hall at Munich by the day, his love 
of dissipation induced him to neglect his work, so that 
the magistrates and overseers of the work were frequent- 
ly obliged to hunt him out at the tavern. As he could 
no longer drink in quiet he stuffed an image of himself, 
left the legs hanging down between the staging where 
he was accustomed to work, and sent one of his boon 
companions to move the image a little two or three times 
a day, and to take it away at noon and night. By means 
of thie deception he drank, without the least disturbance, 
a whole fortnight together, the inn-keeper being aware 
of the plot. The officers came round twice a day to look 
after him, and seeing the well-known stockings which he 
was accustomed to wear, suspected nothing wrong, and 
went their way, greatly extolling their own convert as 
the most industrious and conscientious painter in the 
world. 

A lady was told, the other day, by a traveling gentle- 
man that every lady who had a sinall mouth was provided 
with a husband by Government. ‘Ith it pothibul ?" 
said the lady, making her mouth as little as she could, 
The gentleman added, ** That if she had a large mouth 
she was provided with two husbands. * My gracious!" 
exclaimed the lady, at the same time throwing her mouth 
open to its full extent. The gentleman became alarmed, 
made his escape, and has not been heard of since. 

om iui 

** Why do you always beat me down in my prices” 
—* Because you are a vulgar fraction of humanity, and 
a vulgar fraction should be reduced to its lowest terms.” 

aummnineatiiimecsmnamens 








Sydney Smith, that wise and witty ps Arson, somewhere 
remarks, in his many spicy “ talke’—** Country life is 
very good—in fact, the best—for cattle; but as for me, 
I must have society.” 

te 
A witty man can make a jest; 
e. 





a@ wise man can take 


a 
Why are authors who treat about physiognomy like 
soldiers ?—Because they write about face. 
_— 


Would a botanist classify the Ghost it in ‘“‘ Hamlet” asa 
species of Deadly : Night Shade? 
—_ 
Michelet, the French author, asserts tl iat “every folly 
of woman is born of the stupidity of man. 
——_—_—= 





‘Do you see any thing ridiculous in this wig 7" asked 
Briefless, ‘ Nothing but the head,” was the reply. 
——— 





A modern tourist calls the Niagara River * the pride 
of rivers." That pride certainly has a tremendous fall. 
— _— 
A man once asked 8 con pan y of little bors what they 
were good for? Qne little fellow promptly answered: 
** We are good to make men of." 








The Bishop of Reiz thanked the Bishop of Lisieux for 
having consecrated him. * It is for me,” said the latter, 
*tothank you. I was the ugliest bishop in France un- 
til you were elected." 

SS et 

An Inpr1an’s Cnorce.—The Indian sage Aurva,a great 
authority in matters matrimonial, gives minute direc- 
tions for the choice of a wife. The girl, he tells us, must 
be only a third of her husband's age, not very black, not 
yellow-complexioned, not vicious, nor unhealthy, nor of 
low origin—but one who has been well brought up and 
who speaks with propriety. She must not inherit a fam- 
ily malady, nor possess a masculine appearance; must 
neither speak thick nor thin, nor croak like a raven; 
must not keep her eyes shut, nor have them wide open; 
must not have dimples in her cheeks, nor goose skin, 
nor white nails, nor red eyes, nor fat hands, nor duck- 
like feet. She must neither be short nor tall, nor fat 
nor thin, but very middling. Her tecth must be close 
set, and her eyebrows wide apart. Finally, and most 
important of alJ, her gait must resemble that of a young 
elephant! 





The late Judge Pease was a noted wag. A young law- 
yer was once making his first effort before him, and had 
thrown himself on the wings of imagination into the sev- 
enth heaven and was preparing for a higher ascent, when 
the Judge struck his rule on the desk two or three times, 
and exclaimed to the astonished orator, ** Hold on, hold 
on, my dear Sir; don't go any higher, for you are already 
out of the jurisdiction of this court!" 

Sietpapeenlliitee 

Moliere was asked the reason why, in certain coun- 
tries, the king may assume the crown at fourteen years 
of age, and can not marry before eighteen ’—**It is,” 
said Moliere, * because it is more difficult to rule a wife 
than a kingdom.” 


—————— 
The poorest are not unfrequently the happiest. A Sul- 
tan, who, as a cure for low spirits, was directed by his 
physician to wear the shirt of the happiest man in his 
domains, selected a gay and reckless fellow, but, on strip- 

ping him for his shirt, found he didn't wear one. 
a SN 
A gentleman, a = or two since, was sitting in a bar- 
ber's shop, undergoing some tonsorial operation, when 
his partner in business stepped in and quietly remarked, 
* Brown, our piace is on fire.“"—** Weil, let it burn, it's 
insured.""—** Yes, 1 know, but it will make a pretty warm 
fire, and I thought I'd just drop in and tell you about it; 
I didn't know but you'd want to see the old place burn." 
—* Well, wait a minute or two, till my other whisker's 
trimmed, and I'll go with you.” 
pcensaitaiiene 
A celebrated Parisian dandy was ordered by his physi- 
cians to follow a course of sea-bathing at Dieppe. Ar- 
rived at that delightful bathing-town, he ordered a ma- 
chine and attendant, and went boldly into the water. He 
plunged in bravely; but in an instant after came up puff- 
ing and blowing. ‘* Francis,” said he, ** the sea smelis 
detestedly; it will poison me. Throw a litile eau de 
Cologne into the water, or I shall be suffocated !" 
—_— _ 
When are a sweet apple and a sour apple alike ?—When 
they are pared. 








— -_ 
How should love come to the door!’—Certainly with a 
ring, but not without a rap. 





—-  —<—e. --—_—___— 
Why are jokes like nuts !—Because the drier they are 
the better they crack. 





—————— 
What trees are these which, when fire is applied to 
them, are exactly what they were before ?—Ashes. 


—_— 
The young lady with “speaking eyes” has become 
quite hoarse in consequence of using them too much. 
i BP = A 
Take away my first letter, take away my second letter, 
take away all my letters, and I am still the same,—The 


postman. 





A man once asked a company of little boys what they 
were good for? One little fellow promptly answered, 
“ We are good to make men of." 

—_— 





It is a general remark that all classes of persons are 
ever ready to give their opinions. We think the lawyers 
must be excepted ; they se!l theirs. 


dete > — 

“Mr. Potter, I have been with you three months and 
you have not paid me. I am very poor, and deeply in 
debt for my board. My landlord says if I do not pay 
him to-day he will pnt me in jail." * Well, my boy,” 
answered Potter, coolly, ‘you know if he puts you in 
jail you won't have to pay any board.” This must have 


been consoling. 
a 


A wag passing by a retailer's shop, and secing him 
measuring ont molasses, called out to him, “Sir, you 
have a sweet run of business,"’ 





AN APHORISM IN VERSE. 
There never was a goose so gay, 
But some day soon or late, 
An honest gander came that way, 
And took her for his mate. 
el 
A thin old man, with a rag-bag in his hand, was pick- 
ing up a large number of pieces of whalebone which lay 
on the street. The deposit was of such a sing -: ar 
that we asked the pt uint-looking gath erer he 
posed they came there, ‘* Don't know,” he re opie d, in 
a squeaking voice ; ‘* spect some unfortunate female was 
wrecked hereabouts." 








a medical student being ask- 
re- 


During an examination, 
ed the question, ‘* When does mortification ensue 
plied, “When you pop the question and are answered 
No.” 

a 

When Rachel, the great French t dienne, saw her 
stout sister Sarah dressed for the pos to ~ a shepherdess, 
her comment was, ** Sarah, dear, y« ok like a shep- 
herdess who has ji ust dined off her floc ck 

etnias 

** Faith,” said ants rishman, who aan not get into his 
cabin at Ballingarry, his wife having turned the key 
upon him, ** faith, it's meself that's regularly locked in.” 
*In ?* said his companion, ** in where?" *‘* Why, in the 
street." 











See 
The wise carry their knowledge, as they do their watches 
—not for display, but for their own use. 
-_- - 
What goes most against a farmer’ 8 grain ?—His reap- 
ing-machine. 





ciemnineieatilianinn ions 
A eplendid ear, but a very poor voice, as the organ- 


grinder said to the donkey. 





A Quack advertises a comp und tl that will cure every 
thing, from a bad character to a bad temp« 
—_— 
The difference between an 
that one is best t just out of the she 
te 
THE PANTOMIME 
BY RICUAED HA 
With steps frm and rapid, a ll of care, 
Man trudges along, for the scene is a fair; 
A fair; yes, a fair, for it’s life's busy day, 
And the shortness of manhood forbids him to play. 


oyster and 
ll and the 


LIFE 











OF 





4, *ti g enough yct, 





though perhaps here and 


All the fairies are vanished, 
there 
Love peeps in her beauty full blown on the f 





The maid has changed dresses, and now pla cife, 
And if she plays fair, cheers the market 

tut how often Time's wand turneth Love to a ditch, 
And the fairy of youth to a tormenting witch; 


Yet we blame perhaps too hasty the wand and Life's 
: 7 
queen, 
‘Tis the pantaloon oft that destroyeth the scene. 


The visions of childhood and youth are gone past, 
Lut a mirror reflects all these scenes to the last; 
‘Midst the hurry of manhood, its bustle and strife, 
Little actors are entering the market of life. 


But be careful, ye actors on Life's busy stage, 

Keep your eye on the future, well fix’ d on Old Age; 
Learn to prize the sweet fairy you're suffered to wed, 
Lest she vanish, and leave you a witch in her stead. 


Disgrace not the scene, but be anxious to play 
To the best of your skill, for Life glideth away, 
The fairy you change to the shape of a wife 

You bless or you curse for the rest of her life! 


THE SALONS OF PARIS. 

Unpen the present empire the Parisian salons 
are one of the chief centres of opposition. Of all 
the institutions of France the salons of the capital 
are those which have least wavered in the an- 
tipathy to the ‘* Nereu de l’oncle,”” as Louis Napo- 
leon has been proverbially called. All the houses 
in Paris, from the Hétel Pozzo to the Hotel Du- 
chatel, are inhabited by masters and mistresses 
whose business it is, if they open their doors at 
all, to open them only to people who repudiate 
and declaim against the acts of the Government. 
And if vou believe that honesty is better than 
fraud, and freedom preferable to oppression, vou 
are obliged to be very glad for the morality of 
France that these centres of opposition still exist. 
They, at all events, keep alive a certain abstract 
moral sense in the public. 

For instance, just take the following asa slight 
example of the “‘ manners of the day.” We are 
in a magnificently furnished apartment, upon 
whose plain white (very soberly gilded) panelings 
hang a few pictures by masters of the old French 
school (mostly family portraits). There is splen- 
dor every where, and some comfort (except that 
the doors shut badly). Quiet is the presiding de- | 
ity of the scene; the lamp-light is subdued and 
quiet ; the dresses of the ladies and the manners 
of the men are eminently quiet—all is quiet ex- 





cept the voices of the talkers; these are harsh in 
the male, shrill in the female, occupants of the sa- 
lon. Toward ten o'clock visitors drop in; and 
here is a vicomte, or a marquis, or simply Gaston 
de This, or Roger de That, from cither the Jockey 
or the Baby Club. And these young men are full 
of what has just happened to one of their own 
friends, and they tell the following story : 

M. de N having a very fine horse, for 
which he does not particularly care, sells him one 
fine day to the administration of the Imperial sta- 
bles. “He sells him at the price he bought him for 
—two hundred guineas. A fortnight after the 
sale his club-mates greet him laughingly, and say 
he has known how to “make a good thing for 
himself out of his nag.” He looks surprised, and 
he is treated to the information that his horse was 
paid for by the Emperor four hundred pounds. 

“You only doubled, old fellow; which was no 
bad result!” says one man among the rest; and 
M. de N—— is so determined to sift the entire 
business to the uttermost, that at last, much as he 
dislikes it, he is driven to ask an audience from 
the Emperor Louis Napoleon. And from the Em- 
peror he gets the srath, and the truth is that he, 
M. de N——., sold the horse for two hundred 
guineas, but his Majesty paid four hundred; and 
the remainder has gone into the pockets of a very 
high-placed, star-and-cross-bespangled personage. 
To M. de N——’s very natural indignation his Maj- 











esty only replies the following : 
“Well, I have an excellent stud-master—per- 


haps you have too. Mine cheats me—perhaps 
yours does too. Lut what remedy is there ?” 
Now in the salon we are in this whole proceed- 
ing is spoken of indignantly; and is it not well 
that it shoul! be so? In Imperialist circles, alas! 
if allowed to be spoken of, it would not Le con- 
where would Le found those who 
‘*throw the Is it 
well—whatever may be their other 








demned, because 


could venture to first stone?” 


not, therefore, 








little absurdities—that there should be some few 
social centres where honesty and dishonesty are 
still called by their names ?—where family tradi- 
tions have for several generations taucht that 
fraud was unventlemanlike really the 
very portraits on the walls sh if ther 
saw the younger ones of their race resorting to 
practices to which the law i tikes « yeni- 
zance of them—uses hard terms ? 


Here, then, the s 

We will now step into another of these drawing- 
rooms: but this one 1 Le 
quarter, and shall Le somew! 
It shall be less quict too. 
in profusion, and great 
assemblage of men an 
gether, among whom 
lebrities of Louis Philipy« 
lou lly of all that is goi 
says: ‘* But is it true 
been taken back to her | 


ilon is useful as a corrective. 





situated in anoth 





law ?” and at this questi 

in the conversation. Pec ein 
cautious; and then a fi , ¢, 
“ Of course it is true; ( al 
was at O——" (naming a provincial town) “ when 


! 

it happened, and I know all about it.” Then the 

speaker steps forth, and comes near to the master 

of the house, and they together, and the 

story is this 

The son of a great Imperialist diguitary mar- 

ries a large fortune, represented by a young lady. 

They go honey-mooning to O——~, where the bride- 
groom is named (by his own father) to a high finan- 
cial post. The bridegroom had clamorous credit- 
ors, however, who, now he is married richly, will 
be paid. He charges a friend of his to settle all. 
these unpleasant affairs; but not to be 

settled, and no money is forthcoming. So at last 

the young husband flies to his young wife, and 

and 








whisper 








they are 


says: ‘*Lend me £20,090" (409,000 francs), 
the young wife says: ‘‘I won't ;” besides which 
she adds, “I can’t; for papa tied up my money, 





you know, before marriage, by the ‘ régime dot: 
Then the young lord and master flies into a rage, 
and ends by horsewhipping his fair spouse, who 
runs away, and takes refuge with her father in the 
town of R Scandal, therefore, is terrible in 
two provincial cities, and soon in Paris, and ‘‘ ev- 
ery body” who is “any bedy” knows the whole 
story in a week, and this creates fierce anger in 
high quarters. 

Well, then, here are our salon-full of people ec- 
cupied about this anecdote, when a lady, address- 
ing an elderly man of singularly intelligent coun- 
tenance, but whose whole attitude is one of the bit- 
terest contempt that can be incarnate in a human 
form, * But you, M. Villemain” (and she 
names our ex-Minister of State), you must know 
all about this.” The man thus addressed nods his 
head. ‘ Of course I do,” he replies, in a whisper; 
‘and so do many others, but I request you will 
not quote me!” 

And now why does a man so illustrious as Ville- 
main—a man who was one of his sovereign’s minis- 
ters for many years, and to whom all France looks 
with pride—why does he hang back, and about a 
mere piece of drawing-room scandal *‘ request” not 
to be quoted as an authority for what he admits 
he ‘‘well knows?” Why? Why, because twe 
nights before a lesser man, an obscurer citizen, 
had been seized by order of the Ministry of the In- 
terior, and transported from his home to the pris- 
on of Mazas, where it was thought advisable he 
should reflect upon the danger of talking too freely. 
Here was his crime: he had *‘talked!” This cit- 
izen was the “ friend’’ who had been charged te 
“settle” M. M *s affairs with his creditors, and 
his testimony to the truth of the whole, impru- 
dently given, had brought down upon him the min- 
isterial rigors, and probably several months will 
now pass by before this helpless victim of despotie 
rule will be restored to freedom. ‘This is why 
such a man as Villemain is desirous “not to be 
quoted ;” and this is the kind of * talk” that goes 
on in Paris salons. In some there is more indig- 
nation than fear; in others, more fear than indig- 





Savs: 





nation: but in all there is opposition, and all 
contribute, in a greater or less part, to the work 
of “ correcting” the despotic rnment 


form of gov: 

under which France now groams. Who shall be 
prepared to say their action is a mistaken or a 
useless one? Shall we, who live in the verv midst 
of publicity and daylight, sneer at just this one 
only little evidence of public opinion that escapes 
from all the silent obscurity that hems the French 
nation in ? 








THE SEVENTH REGIMENT. 


We publish on the following page the uniforms 
of the Seventh Regiment, the “crack corps of New 
York. This fine body of men are famous through- 
outthe country. Their visit to Richmond, Virginia, 
on the occasion of the obsequies of President Mon- 
roe, and their trip to Washington at the time of the 
inauguration of the statue of Washington, rendered 
them the most conspicuous of all our militia regi- 
ments, and won for them the applause of all mili- 
tary men. They deserved still higher praise some 
years since, when, on the occasion of the Astor 
Place riot, they were called out to preserve the 
public peace, and, by their coolness and nerve, 
saved New York from dangers of the most terrible 
character. 

The Seventh, commanded by Colonel Marshal 
Lefferts, have gone to Staten Island to eneamp on 
the grounds of the Richmond Club. They will re- 
main in camp ten days. 
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WINTER UNIFORM. 


FATIGUE DRESS, 


OFFICER UNDKESSs, 


UNIFORMS OF THE SEVENTH REGIMENT NEW YORK STATE MILITIA.—[{See precepixe Pace.] 


ENGINEER CORPS. 


COLONEL, 


DRUM CORPS. 


TROOP. CAPTAIN, 


ORDERLY. 


CORPORAL, 
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THE LONDON FIRE-ESCAPE. 


Tue recent terrible accidents in tenement houses 
have directed public attention to the want of fire- 
escapes in this city; and we now engrave a fire- 
escape just imported from London. The machine 
is thus described : 

“ When not in use it has very much the appearance of 
a hook and ladder apparatus, two pair of supporting 
wheels and horizontal ladders being the prominent no- 
ticeable features. Only one pair of wheels is attached 
to those used in London, the body of the escape assum- 
ing a perpendicular position when drawn through the 
streets. The presence of telegraph wires and trees have 
compelled the adding of the extra wheels, so as to put it 
in a horizontal position when not in use. The length of 
the present apparatus, as it stands on the ground, is thir- 
ty-five feet. It is got up, however, on the table-extension 
principle, and is capable of being elongated seventy-four 
feet, or less, as occasion requires. On the end of the lad- 
der designed to go uppermost are small pulleys to aid in 
adjusting it in place. Underneath the ladder is a canvas 
bag, with a wire gauze covering, to prevent it from tak- 
ing fire. Through this bag invalids, decrepit persons, 
nervous women and children, can be let down with safe- 
ty to the pavement from the upper stories of any dwell- 
ing, while others can walk down the ladder. Its entire 
weight is 750 pounds, and cost about $100." 
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WALTER HARTRIGHT’S NARRATIVE 
CONTINUED. 
IX. 
Oxce out of sight of the church I pressed for- 
ward briskly on my way to Knowlesbury. 
The road was for the most part straight and 


level. Whenever I looked back over it I saw 
the two spies steadily following me. For the 
iter part of the way they kept at a safe dis- 





tance behind. But once or twice they quick- 
ened their pace, as if with the purpose of over- 
taking me—then stopped—consulted together 
—and fell back again to their former position. 
They had some special object evidently in view, 
and they seemed to be hesitating or differing 
about the best means of accomplishing it. I 
could not guess exactly what their design might 
be; but I felt serious doubts of reaching Knowles- 
bury without some mischance happening to me 
on the way. Those doubts were realized. 

I had just entered on a lonely part of the 
road, with a sharp turn at some distance ahead, 
and had just concluded (calculating by time) 
that I must now be getting near to the town, 
when I suddenly heard the steps of the men 
close behind me. 

Before I could look round one of them (the 
man by whom I had been followed in London) 
passed rapidly on my left side, and hustled me 
with his shoulder. I had been more irritated 
by the manner in which he and his companion 
had dogged my steps all the way from Old Wel- 
mingham than I was myself aware of, and I 
unfortunately pushed the fellow away smartly 
with my open hand. He instantly shouted for 
help. His companion—the tall man in the 
gamekeeper’s clothes—sprang to my right side, 
and the next moment the two scoundrels held 
me pinioned between them in the middle of the 
road. 

The conviction that a trap had been laid for 
me, and the vexation of knowing that I had 
fallen into it, fortunately restrained me from 
making my position still worse by an unavail- 
ing struggle with two men—one of whom would 
in all probability have been more than a match 
for me single-handed. I repressed the first natu- 
ral movement by which I had attempted to shake 
them off, and looked about to see if there was 
any person near to whom I could appeal. 
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A laborer was at work in an adjoining field 


| who must have witnessed all that had passed. 


I called to him to follow us to the town. He 
shook his head with stolid obstinacy, and walk- 
ed away in the direction of a cottage which 
stood back from the high road. At the same 
time the men who held me between them de- 
clared their intention of charging me with an 
assault. I was cool enough and wise enough 
now to make no opposition. ‘ Drop your hold 
of my arms,” I said, ‘and I will go with you 
to the town.” The man in the gamekeeper’s 
dress roughly refused. But the shorter man 
was sharp enough to look to consequences, and 
not to let his companion commit himself by un- 
necessary violence. He made a sign to the 
other, and I walked on between them with my 
arms free. 

We reached the turning in the road, and 
there, close before us, were the suburbs of 
Knowlesbury. One of the local policemen was 
walking along the path by the roadside. The 
men at once appealed to him. He replied that 
the magistrate was then sitting at the town-hall, 
and recommended that we should appear before 
him immediately. 

We went on to the town-hall. The clerk 
made out a formal summons, and the charge 
was preferred against me with the customary 
exaggeration and the customary perversion of 
the truth on such occasions. The magistrate 
(an ill-tempered man, with a sour enjoyment in 
the exercise of his own power) inquired if any 
one on or near the road had witnessed the as- 
sault; and, greatly to my surprise, the com- 
plainant admitted the presence of the laborer 
in the field. I was enlightened, however, as to 
the object of the admission by the magistrate’s 
next words. He remanded me at once for the 
production of the witness, expressing at the 
same time his willingness to take bail for my 
reappearance if I could produce one responsible 
surety to offer it. If I had been known in the 
town he would have liberated me on my own 
recognizances; but, as I was a total stranger, it 
was necessary that I should find responsible bail. 

The whole object of the stratagem was now 
disclosed to me. It had been so managed as to 
make a remand necessary in a town where I was 
a perfect stranger, and where I could not hope 
to get my liberty on bail. The remand merely 
extended over three days until the next sitting 
of the magistrate. But in that time, while I 
was in confinement, Sir Percival might use any 
means he pleased to embarrass my future pro- 
ceedings—perhaps to screen himself from detec- 
tion altogether—without the slightest fear of 
any hinderance on my part. At the end of the 
three days the charge would, no doubt, be with- 
drawn, and the attendance of the witness would 
be perfectly useless. 

My indignation, .I may almost say my de- 
spair, at this mischievous check to all further 
pro; o base and trifling in itself, and yet 
so disheartening and so serious in its probable 
results—quite unfitted me at first to reflect on 
the best means of extricating myself from the 
dilemma in which I now stood. I had the folly 
to call for writing materials, and to think of 
privately communicating my real position to the 
magistrate. The hopelessness and the impru- 
dence of this proceeding failed to strike me be- 
fore I had actually written the opening lines of 
the letter. It was not till I had pushed the 
paper away—not till, I am ashamed to say, I 
had almost allowed the vexation of my helpless 
position to conquer me—that a course of action 
suddenly occurred to my mind, which Sir Per- 
cival had probably not anticipated, and which 
might set me free again in a few hours. I de- 
termined to communicate the situation in which 
I was placed to Mr. Dawson, of Oak Lodge. 

I had visited this gentleman's house, it may 


| be remembered, at the time of my first inquiries 

in the Blackwater Park neighborhood; and I 
| had presented to him a letter of introduction 
from Miss Halcombe, in which she recommend- 
ed me to his friendly attention in the strongest 
terms. I now wrote, referring to this letter, 
and to what I had previously told Mr. Dawson 
of the delicate and dangerous nature of my in- 
quiries. I had not revealed to him the truth 
about Laura; having merely described my er- 
rand as being of the utmost importance to pri- 
vate family interests with which Miss Halcombe 
was concerned. Using the same caution still, I 
now accounted for my presence at Knowlesbury 
in the same manner—and I put it to the doctor 
to say whether the trust reposed in me by a 
lady whom he well knew, and the hospitality I 
had myself received in his house, justified me 
or not in asking him to come to my assistance 
in a place where I was quite friendless. 

I obtained permission to hire a messenger to 
drive away at once with my letter in a convey- 
ance which might be used to bring the doctor 
back immediately. Oak Lodge was on the 
Knowlesbury side of Blackwater. The man de- 
clared he could drive there in forty minutes, 
and could bring Mr. Dawson back in forty more. 
I directed him to follow the doctor wherever he 
might happen to be, if he was not at home— 
and then sat down to wait for the result with 
all the patience and all the hope that I could 
summon to help me. 

It was not quite half past one when the mes- 
senger departed. Before half past three he 
returned and brought the doctor with him. 
Mr. Dawson’s kindness, and the delicacy with 
which he treated his prompt assistance quite 
as a matter of course, almost overpowered me. 
The bail required was offered and accepted im- 
mediately. Before 
four o'clock, on that =a 
afternoon, I was shak- 
ing hands warmly 
with the good old doc- 
tor—a free man again 
—in the streets of 
Knowlesbury. 

Mr. Dawson hos- 
pitably invited me to 
go back with him to 
Oak Lodge and take 
up my quarters there 
for the night. I could 
only reply that my 
time was not my own; 
I could only ask him 
to let me pay my visit 
in a few days, when 
I might repeat my 
thanks, and offer to 
him all the explana- 
tions which I felt to 
be only his due, but 
which I was not then 
in a position to make. 
We parted’ with 
friendly assurances 
on both sides; and I 
turned my steps at 
once to Mr. Wansbo- 
rough’s office in the 
High Street. 

Time was now of 
the last importance. 
The news of my be- 
ing free on bail would 
reach Sir Percival to 
an absolute certainty 
before night. If the 
next few hours did 
not put me in a posi- 
tion to justify his 
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worst fears, and to AT THE VESIRY DOOR. 


| hold him helpless at my merey, I might lose every 


inch of the ground I had gained never tu recover 
it again. The unscrupulous nature of tlc man, 
the local influence he possessed, the (vs; crate 
peril of exposure with which my blindfold in- 
| quiries threatened him—all warned me to press 
on to positive discovery without 1 useless 
waste of a single minute. I had fous! time to 
think while I was waiting for Mr. Dawson's ar- 
| rival; and I had well employed it. in por- 
| tions of the conversation of the t: tive old 
clerk, which had wearied me at th me, now 
recurred to my memory with a new ance; 
and a suspicion crossed my mind daikiy, which 


had not occurred to me while I was in the vestry 


On my way to Knowlesbury I had only proposed 
to apply to Mr. Wansborough for information 
on the subject of Sir Percival’s mother. My 


object now was to examine the duplicate register 
of Old Welmingham Church. 

Mr. Wansborough was in his office when I in- 
quired for him. 

He was a jovial, red-faced, easy-looking man 
—more like a country squire than a lawyer— 
and he seemed to be both surprised and amused 
by my application. He had heard of his father 
copy of the register; but had not even seen it 
himself. It had never been inquired after—a1 
it was no doubt in the strong-room amung other 
old papers that had not been disturbed since his 
father’s death. It was a pity (Mr. Wansborough 
said) that the old gentleman was not alive to 
bear his precious copy asked for at last. He 
would have ridden his favorite hobby harde 
than ever now. How had I come to hear of the 
copy? was it through any body in the town? 

I parried the question as well as I could. It 
was impussible at this stage of the investigation 
to be too cautious; and it was just as well not 
to let Mr. Wansborough know prematurely that 
I had already examined the original register. 
I described myself, therefore, as pursuing a 
family inquiry, to the object of which every pos- 
sible saving of time was of great importance, I 
was anxious to send certain particulars to Lon- 
don by that day’s post; and one look at the 
duplicate register (paying, of course, the neces 
sary fees) might supply what I required, and 
save me a further journey to Old Welmingham. 
I added, that in the event of my subsequently re- 
quiring a copy of the original register I should 
make application to Mr. Wansborough’s office 
to furnish me with the document. 

After this explanation no objection was made 
to prodacing the copy. A clerk was sent to the 
strong-room and after some delay returned with 
the volume. It was of exactly the same size as 
the volume in the vestry; the only difference 
being that the copy was more smartly bound. 
I took it with me to an unoccupied desk. My 
hands were trembling—my head was burning 
hot—I felt the necessity of concealing my agita- 
tion as well as I could from the persons about 
me in the room before I ventured on opening 
the book. 

On the blank page at the beginning, to which 
I first turned, were traced some lines in faded 
ink. They contained these words: 

**Copy of the Marriage Register of Welming- 
ham Parish Church. Executed under my or- 
ders; and afterward compared, entry by entry, 
with the original by myself. (Signed) Robert 
Wansborough, Vestry-clerk.” Below this note 
there was a line added in another handwriting, 
as follows: “‘ Extending from the first of Janu- 
ary, 1800, to the thirtieth of June, 1815.” 

I turned to the month of September, eighteen 
hundred and three. I found the marriage of 
the man whose Christian name was the same as 
my own. I found the double register of the mar- 
riages of the two brothers. And between these 


entries at the bottom of the page—? 

Nothing! Nota vestige of the entry which re- 
corded the marriage of Sir Felix Glyde and Ce- 
cilia Jane Elster, in the recister.of the church! 


“ me 
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My heart gave a great bound, and throbbed 
as if it would stifle me. I looked again—I was 
afraid to believe the evidence of my own eyes. 
No! not a doubt. The marriage was not there. 
The entries on the copy occupied exactly the 
same places on the page as the entries in the 
eriginal. The last entry on one page recorded 
the marriage of the man with my Christian 
name. Below it there was a blank space —a 
space evidently left because it was too narrow 
to contain the entry of the marriages of the two 
brothers, which in the copy, as in the original, 
eccupied the top of the next page. That space 
told the whole story! ‘There it must have re- 
mained, in the church register, from eighteen 
hundred and three (when the marriages had 
been solemnized and the copy had been made) 
to eighteen hundred and twenty-seven, when 
Sir Percival appeared at Old Welmingham. 
Here, at Knowlesbury, was the chance of com- 
mitting the forgery, shown to me in the copy— 
and there, at Old Welmingham, was the forgery 
committed, in the register of the church! 

My head turned giddy; I held by the desk to 
keep myself from falling. Of all the suspicions 
which had struck me, in relation to that despe- 
rate man, not one had been near the truth. The 
idea that he was not Sir Percival Glyde at all, 
that he had no more claim to the baronetcy and 
to Blackwater Park than the poorest laborer who 
worked on the estate, had never once occurred to 
my mind, At one time I had thought he might 
be Anne Catherick’s father; at another time, 
I had thought he mi¢ht have been Anne Cath- 
erick's hnsband—of the offense of which he was 
really guilty had been, from first to last, beyond 
the widest reach of my imagination, The paltry 
means by which the fraud had been effected, 
the magnitude and daring of the crime that it 
represented, the horror of the consequences in- 
volved in its discovery, overwhelmed me. Who 
could wonder now at the brute-restlessness of 
the wretch’s life ; at his desperate alternations 
between abject duplicity and reckless violence ; 
at the madness of guilty distrust which had made 
him imprison Anne Catherick in the Asylum, 
and had given him over to the vile conspiracy 
against his wife, on the bare suspicion that the 
one and the other knew his terrible secret ? 
The disclosure of that secret might, in past 
years, have hanged him—might now transport 
him for life. The disclosure of that secret, even 
if the sufferers by his deception spared him the 
penalties of the law, would deprive him at one 
blow of the name, the rank, the estate, the whole 
social existence that he had usurped. This was 
the Secret, and it was mine! A word from me, 
and house, lands, baronetey, were gone from 
him forever—a word from me, and he was 
driven out into the world a nameless, penniless, 
friendless outcast! The man’s whole future 
hung on my lips—and he knew it by this time 
as certainly as I did! 

That last thought steadied me. Interests far 
more precious than my own depended on the 
caution which must now guide my slightest ac- 
tions. ‘There was no possible treachery which 
Sir Percival might not attempt against me. In 
the danger and desperation of his position he 
would be staggered by no risks, he would recoil 
at no crime—he would literally hesitate at no- 
thing to save himself, 

I considered fora minute. My first necessity 
was to secure positive evidence, in writing, of 
the discovery that I had just made, and, in the 
event of any personal misadventure happening 
to me, to place that evidence beyond Sir Per- 
cival’s reach. The copy of the register was sure 
te be safe in Mr. Wansborough’s strong-room. 
But the position of the original, in the vestry, 
was, as I had seen with my own eyes, any thing 
but secure. 

In this emergency I resolved to return to the 
ehurch, to apply again to the clerk, and to take 
the necessary extract from the register before 
I slept that night. I was not then aware that 
a legally-certified copy was necessary, and that 
no document merely drawn out by myself could 
elaim the proper importance, as a proof. I was 
not aware of this; and my determination to 
keep my present proceedings a secret prevented 
me from asking any questions which might have 
procured the necessary information. My one 
anxiety was the anxiety to get back to Old Wel- 
mingham. I made the best excuses I could for 
the discomposure in my face and manner, which 
Mr. Wansborough had already noticed; laid the 
necessary fee on his table; arranged that I 
should write to him in a day or two; and left 
the office, with my head in a whirl, and my 
blood throbbing through my veins at fever heat. 

It was just getting dark. The idea occurred 
to me that I might be followed again, and at- 
tacked on the high road. 

My walking-stick was a light one, of little 
or no use for purposes of defense. I stopped, 
before leaving Knowlesbury, and bought a stout 
country cudgel, short, and heavy at the head. 
With this homely weapon, if any one man tried 
to stop me, I was a match for him. If more 
than one attacked me, I could trust to my heels. 
In my school-days I had been a noted runner— 
and I had not wanted for practice since, in the 
later time of my experience in Central America. 

I started from the town at a brisk pace, and 
kept the middle of the road. A small misty 
rain was falling; and it was impossible, for the 
first half of the way, to make sure whether I 
was followed or not. But at the last half of my 
journey, when I supposed myself to be about 
two miles from the church, I saw a man run by 
me in the rain, and then heard the gate of a 
field by the roadside shut to, sharply. I kept 


straight on, with my cudgel ready in my hand, 
my ears on the alert, and my eyes straining to 
sce through the mist and the darkness, Before 
I had advanced a hundred yards there was a 
rustling in the hedge on my right hand, and 
three men sprang out into the road. 





I drew aside on the instant to the foot-path. 
The two foremost men were carried beyond me 
before they could check themselves. The third 
was as quick as lightning. He stopped—half 
turned—and struck at me with his stick. The 
blow was aimed at hazard, and was not a severe 
one. It fell on my left shoulder. I returned it 
heavily on his head. He staggered back, and 
jostled his two companions, just as they were 
both rushing at me. This circumstance gave 
me a moment's start. I slipped by them, and 
took to the middle of the road again, at the top 
of my speed. 

The two unhurt men pursued me. They were 
both good runners, the road was smooth and 
level, and for the first five minutes or more I 
was conscious that I did not gain on them. It 
was perilous work to run for long in the dark- 
ness. I could barely see the dim black line of 
the hedges on either side ; and any chance ob- 
stacle in the road would have thrown me down 
to a certainty. Ere long I felt the ground 
changing: it descended from the level, at a turn, 
and then rose again beyond. Down-hill the men 
rather gained on me; but up-hill I began to dis- 
tance them. The rapid, regular thump of their 
feet grew fainter on my ear, and I calculated 
by the sound that I was far enough in advance 
to take to the fields, with a good chance of their 
passing me in the darkness. Diverging to the 
foot-path, I made for the first break that I could 
guess at, rather than see, in the hedge, It 
proved to be a closed gate. I vaulted over, and 
finding myself in a field, kept across it steadily, 
with my back to the road. I heard the men 
pass the gate, still ranning—then, in a minute 
more, heard one of them call to the other to 
come back. It was no matter what they did 
now; I was out of their sight and out of their 
hearing. I kept straight across the field, and, 
when I had reached the further extremity of it, 
waited there for a minute to recover my breath. 

It was impossible to venture back to the road ; 
but I was determined, nevertheless, to get to 
Old Welmingham that evening. 

Neither moon nor stars appeared to guide 
me. I only knew that I had kept the wind and 
rain at my back on leaving Knowlesbury—and 
if I now kept them at my back still, I might at 
least be certain of not advancing altogether in 
the wrong direction. Proceeding on this plan 
I crossed the country—meeting with no worse 
obstacles than hedges, ditches, and thickets, 
which every now and then obliged me to alter 
my course for a little while—until I found my- 
self on a hill-side, with the ground sloping 
away steeply before me. I descended to the 
bottom of the hollow, squeezed my way through 
a hedge, and got out into a lane. Having 
turned to the right on leaving the road, I now 
turned to the left on the chance of returning 
to the line from which I had wandered. After 
folloying the muddy windings of the lane for 
ten minutes or more, I saw a cottage with a 
light in one of the windows. The garden gate 
Was open to the lane, and I went in at once to 
inquire my way. 

Before I could knock at the door it was sud- 
denly opened, and a man came running out 
with a lighted lantern in his hand. He stopped 
and held it up at the sight of me. We both 
started as we saw each other. My wanderings 
had led me round the outskirts of the village, 
and had brought me out at the lower end of it. 
I was back at Old Welmingham; and the man 
with the lantern was no other than my acquaint- 
ance of the morning, the parish clerk. 

His manner appeared to have altered strange- 
ly in the interval since I had last seen him. 
He looked suspicious and confused ; his ruddy 
cheeks were deeply flushed ; and his first words, 
when he spoke, were quite unintelligible to me. 

““Where are the keys?” he said. ‘*Have 
you taken them ?” 

“What keys?” I asked. ‘I have only this 
moment come from Knowlesbury. What keys 
do you mean?” 

“The keys of the vestry. Lord save us and 
help us! what shallI do? The keys are gone! 
Do you hear?” cried the old man, shaking the 
lantern at me in his agitation; “the keys are 

‘one |” 

‘How? When? Who can have taken them?” 

*T don’t know,” said the clerk, staring about 
him wildly in the darkness. ‘I’ve only just 
got back. I told you I had a long day’s work 
this morning—I locked the door and shut the 
window down—it’s open now, the window’s 
open. Look! somebody has got i:. there and 
taken the keys.” 

He turned to the casement-window to show 
me that it was wide open. The door of the 
lantern camé loose from its fastening as he 
swayed it round, and the wind blew the candle 
out instantly. 

‘Get another light,” I said, ‘“‘and let us 
both go to the vestry together. Quick! quick!” 

I hurried him into the house. ‘The treachery 
that I had every reason to expect, the treachery 
that might deprive me of every advantage I had 
gained, was at that moment perhaps in process 
of accomplishment. My impatience to reach 
the church was so great that I could not remain 
inactive in the cottage while the clerk lit the 
lantern again. I walked out, down the garden 
path, into the lane. 

Before I had advanced ten paces a man ap- 
proached me from the direction leading to the 
church. He spoke respectfully as we met. I 
could not see his face; but judging by his voice 
only, he was a perfect stranger to me. 

‘I beg your pardon, Sir Percival—” he be- 
gan. 

I stopped him before he could say more. 

“The darkness misleads you,” I said, 
am not Sir Percival.” - 

The man drew back directly. 

“T thought it was my master,” he muttered, 
in a confused, doubtful way. 


“TJ 





‘*You expected to meet your master here ?” 

“T was told to wait in the lane.” 

With that answer he retraced his steps. I 
looked back at the cottage and saw the clerk 
coming out with the lantern lighted once more. 
I took the old man’s arm to help him on the 
more quickly. We hastened along the lane and 
passed the person who had accosted me. As 
well as I could see by the light of the lantern 
he was a servant out of livery. 

‘*Who’s that?” whispered the clerk. 
he know any thing about the keys?” 

‘*We won't wait to ask him,” I replied. 
**We will go on to the vestry first.” 

The church was not visible, even by daytime, 
until the end of the lane was reached. As we 
mounted the rising ground which led to the 
building from that point, one of the village 
children—a boy—came close up to us, attract- 
ed by the light we carried, and recognized the 
clerk. 

‘I say, measter,” said the boy, pulling offi- 
ciously at the clerk’s coat, ‘‘there be summun 
up yander in the church. I heerd un lock the 
door on hisself—I heerd un strike a loight wi’ 
a match.” 

The clerk trembled and leaned against me 
heavily. 

‘Come! come!” Isaid, encouragingly. ‘“‘We 
are not too late. We will catch the man, who- 
ever he is. 
fast as you can.” 

I mounted the hill rapidly. The dark mass 
of the church-tower was the first object I dis- 
cerned dimly against the night sky. AsI turned 
aside to get round to the vestry I heard heavy 
footsteps close tome. ‘The servant had ascend- 
ed to the church after us. ‘I don’t mean any 
harm,” he said, when I turned round on him; 
‘*I’m only looking for my master.” The tones 
in which he spoke betrayed unmistakable fear. 
I took no notice of him and went on. 

The instant I turned the corner and came in 
view of the vestry I saw the lantern-skylight on 
the roof brilliantly lit up from within. It shone 
out with dazzling brightness against the murky, 
starless sky. 

I hurried through the church-yard to the 
door. 

As I got near there was a strange smell steal- 
ing out on the damp night air. I heard a snap- 
ping noise inside—I saw the light above grow 
brighter and brighter—a pane of the glass 
cracked—I ran to the door and put my hand on 
it. The vestry was on fire! 

Before I could move—before I could draw my 
breath after that discovery—I was horror-struck 
by a heavy thump against the door from the in- 
side. I heard the key worked violently in the 
lock—I heard a man’s voice, behind the door, 
raised to a dreadful shrillness, screaming for 
help. 

The servant, who had followed me, staggered 
back shuddering, and dropped on his knees. 
“Oh, my Ged!” he said, “it’s Sir Percival!” 

As the words passed his lips the clerk joined 
us, and at the same moment there was an- 
— and a last, grating turn of the key in the 

ock. 

‘*The Lord have mercy on his soul!” said 
the old man. ‘He is doomed and dead. He 
has hampered the lock.” 

I rushed to the door. The one absorbing 
purpose that had filled all my thoughts, that had 
controlled all my actions, for weeks and weeks 
past, vanished in an instant from my mind. 
All remembrance of the heartless injury the 
man’s crimes had inflicted; of the love, the 
innocence, the happiness he had pitilessly laid 
waste; of the oath I had sworn in my own 
heart to summon him to the terrible reckoning 
that he deserved—passed from my memory like 
adream. I remembered nothing but the hor- 
ror of his situation.. I felt nothing but the nat- 
ural human impulse to save him from a fright- 
ful death. 

“Try the other door!” I shouted. ‘Try the 
door into the church! The lock’s hampered. 
You’re a dead man if you waste another mo- 
ment on it!” 

There had been no renewed cry for help when 
the key was turned for the last time. There 
was no sound now of any kind to give token 
that he was still alive. I heard nothing but the 
quickening crackle of the flames and the sharp 
snap of the glass in the skylight above. 

I looked round at my two companions. The 
servant had risen to his feet: he had taken the 
lantern and was holding it up vacantly at the 
door. Terror seemed to have struck him with 
downright idiocy—he waited at my heels, he 
followed me about when I moved like a dog. 
The clerk sat crouched up on one of the tomb- 
stones, shivering and moaning to himself. The 
one moment in which I looked at them was 
enough to show me that they were both help- 
less. 

Hardly knowing what I did, acting desperate- 
ly on the first impulse that occurred to me, I 
seized the servant and pushed him against the 
vestry wall. Stoop!” I said, “and hold by 
the stones. I am going toclimb over you to the 
roof—I am going to break the skylight and give 
him some air!” The man trembled from head 
to foot, but he held firm. I got on his back 
with my cudgel in my mouth, seized the parapet 
with both hands, and was instantly on the roof. 
In the frantic hurry and agitation of the mo- 
ment it never struck me that I might let out 
the flame instead of letting in the air. I struck 
at the skylight, and battered in the cracked, 
loosened glass at a blow. The fire leaped out 
like a wild beast from its lair. If the wind had 
not chanced, in the position I occupied, to set it 
away from me, my exertions might have ended 
then and there. I crouched on the roof as the 
smoke poured out above me with the flame. 
The gleams and flashes of the light showed me 
the servant’s face staring up vacantly under the 
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wall; the clerk risen to his feet on the tomb- 
stone, wringing his hands in despair; and the 
scanty population of the village, haggard men 
and terrified women, clustered beyond in the 
church-yard—all appearing and disappearing, 
in the red of the dreadful glare, in the black of 
the choking smoke. And the man beneath my 
feet!—the man, suffocating, burning, dying so 
near us all, so utterly beyond our reach! 

The thought half maddened me. I lowered 
myself from the roof by my hands and dropped 
to the ground. 

“The key of the church!” I shouted to the 
clerk. ‘‘We must try it that way—we may 
save him yet if we can burst open the inner 
door.” 

**No, no, no!” cried the old man. “No 
hope! the church key and the vestry key are on 
the same ring—both inside there! Oh, Sir, he’s 
past saving—he’s dust and ashes by this time!” 

‘They'll see the fire from the town,” said a 
voice from among the men behind me. ‘‘ There’s 
aingine inthetown. They’ll save the church.” 

I called to that man—Ae had his wits about 
him—I called to him to come and speak to me. 
It would be a quarter of an hour at least before 
the town engine could reach us. ‘The horror of 
remaining inactive all that time was more than I 
could face. In defiance of my own reason I per- 
suaded myself that the doomed and lost wretch 
in the vestry might still be lying senseless on 
the floor, might not be dead yet. If we broke 
open the door might we save him? Iknew the 
strength of the heavy lock—I knew the thick- 
ness of the nailed oak—I knew the hopelessness 
of assailing the one and the other by ordinary 
means. But surely there were beams still left 
in the dismantled cottages near the churchf 
What if we got one and used it as a battering- 
ram against the door? 

The thought leaped through me like the fire 
leaping out of the shattered skylight. I ap- 
pealed to the man who had spoken first of the 
fire-engine in the town. ‘‘ Have you got your 
pickaxes handy?” Yes, they had. “And a 
hatchet, and a saw, and a bit of rope?” Yes! 
yes! yes! I ran down among the villagers with 
the lantern in my hand. “ Five shillings apiece 
to every man who helps me!” They started 
into life at the words. That ravenous second 
hunger of poverty —the hunger for money — 
roused them into tumult and activity in a mo- 
ment. ‘Two of you for more lanterns if you 
have them! Two of you for the pickaxes and 
thetools! The rest after me to find the beam !” 
They cheered—with shrill starveling voices they 
cheered. ‘The women and the children fied 
back on either side. We rushed in a body 
down the church-yard path to the first empty 
cottage. Not a man was left behind but the 
clerk—the poor’ old clerk standing on the flat 
tombstone sobbing and wailing over the church. 
The servant was still at my heels, his white, 
helpless, panic-stricken face was close over my 
shoulder as we pushed into the cottage. There 
were rafters from the torn-down floor above ly- 
ing loose on the ground, but they were too 
light. A beam ran across over our heads, but 
not out of reach of our arms and our piekaxes 
—a beam fast at each end in the ruined wall, 
with ceiling and flooring all ripped away, and 
a great gap in the roof above open to the sky. 
We attacked the beam at both ends at once. 
God! how it held—how the brick and mortar of 
the wall resisted us! We struck, and tugged, 
and tore. The beam gave at one end—it came 
down with a lump of brickwork after it. There 
was a scream from the women all huddled in 
the door-way to look at us—a shout from the 
men—two of them down, but not hurt. An- 
other tug all together, and the beam was loose 
at bothends. We raised it, and gave the word te 
clear the door-way. Now for the work! now for 
the rush at the door! There is the fire stream- 
ing into the sky, streaming brighter than ever 
to light us! Steady along the church-yard path 
—steady with the beam for a rush at the door. 
One, two, three—and off. Out rings the cheer- 
ing again, irrepressibly. We have shaken it al- 
ready; the hinges must give if the lock won't. 
Another run with the beam! One, two, three 
—and off. It’s loose! The stealthy fire darts 
at us through the crevice all round it. Anoth- 
er and a last rush! The door falls in with a 
crash. A great hush of awe, a stillness of 
breathless expectation possesses every living 
soul of us. We look forthe body. The scorch- 
ing heat on our faces drives us back: we see 
nothing—above, below, all through the room, 
we sce nothing but a sheet of living fire. 


*¢ Where is he?” whispered the servant, star- 
ing vacantly at the flames. ~ 

“‘He’s dust and ashes,’ saidtheclerk. ‘‘And 
the books are dust and ashes—and oh, Sirs, the 
church will be dust and ashes soon!” 

Those were the only two who spoke. When 
they were silent again nothing stirred in the 
stillness but the bubble and the crackle of the 
flames. 

Hark! 

A harsh rattling sound in the distance—then 
the hollow beat of horses’ hoofs at full gallop— 
then the low roar, the all-predominant tumult 
of hundreds of human Voices clamoring and 
shouting together. The engine at last! 

The people about me all turned from the fire 
and ran eagerly to the brow of the hill. The 
old clerk tried to go with the rest; but his 
strength was exhausted. I saw him holding by 
one of the tombstones. ‘Save the church!” 
he cried out, faintly, as if the firemen could 
hear him already. “Save the church!” 

The only man who never moved was the serv- 
ant. There he stood, his eyes still fastened 
on the flames, in a changeless, vacant stare. I 
spoke to him, Ishook him by the arm. He was 
past rousing. He only whispered once more, 
** Where is he ?” 
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In ten minutes the engine was in position ; 
the well at the back of the church was feeding 
it, and the hose was carried to the door-way of 
the vestry. If help had been wanted from me 
I could not have afforded it now. My energy 
of will was gone—my strength was exhausted— 
the turmoil of my thoughts was fearfully and 
suddenly stilled, now I knew that he was ‘dead. 
I stood useless and helpless—looking, looking, 
looking into the burning room. 

I saw the fire slowly conquered. The bright- 
ness of the glare faded—the steam rose in white 
clouds, and the smouldering heaps of embers 
showed red and black through it on the floor. 
There was a pause—ther an advance altogeth- 
er of the firemen and the police, which blocked 
up the door-way—then a consultation in low 
voices—and then two men were detached from 
the rest, and sent out of the church-yard through 
the crowd. The crowd drew back on either side, 
in dead silence, to let them pass. 

After a while a great shudder ran through 
the people, and the living lane widened slowly. 
The men came back along it, with a door from 
one of the empty houses. ‘They carried it¢o the 
vestry, and went in. ‘The police closed again 
round the door-way; and men stole out from 
among the crowd by twos and threes, and stood 
behind them, to be the first to see. Others 
waited near, to be the first to hear. Women 
were among these last—women with children 
in their arms. 

The tidings from the vestry began to flow out 
among the crowd—they dropped slowly from 
mouth to mouth, till they reached the place 
where I was standing. I heard 
and answers repeated again and again, in low, 
eager tones, all round me. ‘* Have they found 
him?” “ Yes.”—*“ Where?” “ Against the 
door: on his face.”—“ Which door?” **The 
door that goes into the church. His head was 
against it. He was down on his face.”—-‘* Is 
his face burned?” “ No.”’ “ Yes, it is.” “No: 
scorched, not burned. He lay on his face, I 
tell you.”"—* Who was he? A lord, they say.” 
“No, not a lord. Sir Something; Sir means 
Knight.” And Baronight, too.” ‘ No.” 
* Yes, it does.”—** What did he want in there 7” 
““No good, you may depend on it.”—Did he do 
it on purpose ?” * Burn himself on purpose !’ 
—‘ I don’t mean himself; I mean the vestr 
—‘‘Is he dreadful to look at?’ “Dreadful!” 
—‘*Not about the face, though?” “No, no; 
not so much about the face.”—** Don’t any body 
know him?” ‘* There’s aman says he does.’ 
“Who?’ “A servant, they say. But he’s 
struck stupid-like, and the police don’t believe 
him.” —*‘ Don't any body else know who it is?” 
“ Hush—!” 

The loud, clear voice of a man in authority 
silenced the low hum of talking all round me in 
an instant. 

‘Where is the gentleman who tried to save 
him ?” said the voice. 

“‘Here, Sir—here he is!” Dozens of eager 
faces pressed about me—dozens of eager arms 
parted the crowd. The man in authority came 
up to me with a lantern in his hand. 

“This way, Sir, it you pkease,” he said, qui- 
etly. 

I was unable to speak to him; I was unable 
to resist him, when he took my arm. I tried to 
say that I had never seen the dead man in his 
lifetime—that there was no hope of identifying 
him by means of a stranger like me. But the 
words failed on my lips. 1 was faint and silent 
and helpless. 

“Do you know him, Sir?” 

I was standing inside a circle of men. Three 
of them, opposite to me, were holding lanterns 
low down to the ground. Their eyes, and the 
eves of all the rest, were fixed silently and ex- 
pectantly on my face. I knew what was at my 
feet—I knew why they were holding the lan- 
terns so low to the ground 

“Can you identify him, Sir?” 

My eyes dropped slowly. At first I saw no- 
thing under them but a coarse canvas cloth. 
The dripping of the rain on it was audible in 
the dreadful silence. I looked up, along the 
eloth , and there, at the end, stark and grim 
and black, in the yellow light—there was his 
dead face. 

So, for the first and last time, I saw him. 
Se the Visitation of God ruled it that he and I 
should meet. 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE FOURTH. 


Tur eighty-fourth anniversary of the Declaration of 
Independence was duly, honorably, and, but for a very 
severe rain-storm which occurred in the afternoon, au- 
spiciously observed in this city and itssuburbs, Of mil- 
itary marchings and countermarchings there were the 
usual number. The streets were crowded; the people 
were bent on pleasure; and only one or two disturb- 
ances, and those of a comparatively trivial nature, took 
place. The Great Eastern was ove of the features of at- 
traction; but, owing to the high price of admission, not 
many persons went on board, although several thousands 
during the day surveyed her huge bulk from the piers 
fronting her dock. The annual services at Tammany, 
consisting of the reading of the ** Declaration,” followed 
by an oration, took place as usual. There were fire-works 
as usual in the Park, the various equares, and at other 
places about the city. Of accidents from carelessness in 
the use of gunpowder there were a large number report- 
ed, but not more than tually have occurred on previous 
occasions. The sufferers mainly are boys, and in many 
instances amputation of the fingers and portions of the 
hand became necessary. A party of riotous characters 
broke into a drinking saloon kept by William J. Gil- 
lespie, at the corner of Fourteenth Street and Tenth 
Avenne; and in defending himself from a threatened as- 
sault, Gillespie fired upon the crowd, and shot a youth 
named Edward M*Keever, who was wounded somewhat 
seriously. Several fires happened from the explosion of 
pyrotechnics, but none were serious in result. 





RECEPTION OF TIIE NEW FRENCH MINISTER. 


The new French Minister, M. Mercier, was on Thurs- 
day presented to the President by acting Secretary of 
State, rescott, ’ 








The Minister, in offering his credentials, took occasion 
to express his satisfaction in being accredited to this 
Government, and closed his brief address by announcing 
the sincere sympathy of his august master, the Emperor, 
for the Government and people of this country. 

The President, in reply, stated the pleasure it afforded 
him in receiving the new envoy; and in the course of 
his remarks made felicitous use of the fact that the 
French Minister should present his credentials on the 
anniversary of American independence, which could not 
fail to remind him (the President) of the deep obligations 
the people of this country owed to France in their strug- 
gle for emancipation, and which no American could re- 
call without the liveliest sentiments of gratitude. 

The interview terminated with mutual assurances of 
the most complimentary character. 





THE TREATY WITH CHINA. 
W. Williams, Secretary of Legation to China, has 
cutee at Washington, direct from J r, bear- 
ing the ratified treaty with this Go , and an 





autograph letter from his Highness to the President of 
the United States, and presented bot f these docu- 
ments to the Department of State last we 
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EXECUTION OF HARDEN, 
Jacob S. Harden, for the murd 
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who consigned them to their final rest place, on 
father’s farm at Bilairstown, New Je: n Sunday 
last. 
ARREST OF A SLAVEI 
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THE MURDERS IN TIE EIGHTEENTH WARD. 






The mystery at nt on the dot bi » murder in the 
eighteenth ward, Messrs. Walton and Mathews, con- 
tinues to increase in interest. On M. nday night, after 


his brother Edwin had been arrested, Charles Jefi 
the advice of a friend, proceeded to the hor 
Osborn for the purpose of giving himself into the 
of the law for examination, but that magi 

to go away, and call at the police c 
the following morning. Semeetn 












mitted to prison to await the resu it ‘ 
quest. He asserts his entire innocence, anc 
knowledge whatever of the murders, protesting t! 
can prove an alibi, The coroner is taking | 
the case, but nothing has yet been discovered which ten 
to fasten suspicion up y one, 
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RACE AT PHILADELPHIA, 
A dispatch from Philadeiphia, July 5, says: ‘ Flora 
Temple won the match with G. M. Patchen, on the Suf- 


folk Park track, on the Fourth, in three straight heats 
Time, 2.22), 2.212, 2.87}; track very heavy in the last 
heat. The betting was one hundred to ninety on Patchen. 
Over four thousand persons were present.” 





PERSONAL. 

Charles Goodyear, the inventor of the art of vulcaniz- 
ing India-rubber, died in this city, at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, on the Ist inst., after an illness of four weeks. Mr. 
Goodyear was born in New Haven, December 29, 1500. 
The disease which terminated his life had its origin in 
the severe and long-continued privations and anxieties 
which he suffered. Some of the most important uses and 
applications of vulcanized India-rubber were perfected 
by Mr. Goodyear only very recently. He has thus been 
taken away in the midst of his useful labors. 

Some Germans, taking breakfast in their house at 
Philadelphia, had their attention attracted by a noise in 
the entry. Going thither, they found their mother hang- 
ing by the neck to the rail of the staircase, committing 
suicide. Instead of cutting her down at once, and thus 
surely saving her life, all the three set off after a police- 
man. When they returned with one, of course the old 
lady was dead. 

At Oxford University, England, on the 20th ult., the 
honorary degree of D.C.L. was to be conferred on Mr. 
J. Leth Motley, the historian, Among those to be 
similarly honored were his Excellency Count de Platen, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from 
his Majesty of Sweden and Norway; the Kight Honorable 
Lord Brougham and Vaux; Count P. E. de Stizelecki, 
C.B., F.R.8.; Sir Richard Bethell, M.P., her Majesty's 
Attorney-General. 

The Senators whose terms expire in 1561, and whose 
places are to be filled by the next Legislatures of their 
States, are Fitzpatrick of Alabama, Johnson of Arkan- 
sas, Gwin of California, Foster of Connecticut, Yulee 
of Florida, Iverson of Georgia, Trumbull of Illinois, 
Fitch of Indiana, Harlan of Iowa, Crittenden of Ken- 
tucky, Slidell of Louisiana, Pearce of Maryland, Green 
of Missouri, Clark of New Hampshire, Seward of New 
York, Clingman of North Carolina, Pugh of Ohio, Lane 
of Oregon, Bigler of Pennsylvania, Hammond of South 
Carolina, Collamer ot Vermort, and Durkee of Wiscon- 
sin—fourteen Democrats, seven Republicans, and one 
American. 

A man—a Captain, in fact—was arrested, the other 
day, in North Stonington, for assaulting his wife. ‘ He 
was tried before a full bench,’ rather grandiloquently 
says the local paper, and was fined three dollars and the 
costs! On the same day another citizen ot this ** en- 
terprising town,” as the editor just quoted styles the 
village, assaulted a fellow-creature not his wife. He, 
pleading guilty, was fined four dollars and the costs, Se 
wives are at a discount in North Stonington. 

At the execution of Nathaniel Harten for the marder 
of Miss Morris, at Moundsville, Virginia. on Thursday 
last, the father of the murdered girl was prevent, s0 
much intoxicated, and so eager for the scene, that it was 
with difficulty he was restrained by his ne ihibs Ts. 

A patri tic insane man, named Charles Berry, hanged 
himself in Dakotah County, Minnesota, last week, by ty- 
ing an American flag about his neck. 

Among those who have engaged rooms at Newport are 
Stephen A. Douglas, General Jo, Lane, Colonel Orr of 
South Carolina, Erastus Corning of Albany, Ex-Mayor 
Havemeyer of New York, Mayor Deming of Hartford, 
and others. 


Mr. John Phillips, of Sturbridge, Massachusetts, was 
one hundred years old on the 29th ult. He is still in 
good health, and held a festival in memory of his birth, 


He was in the Revolution, and has been a member of 
the Baptist Church for eighty-eight years, 

A dispatch from Utica announces the arrest of Fred- 
erick Hoffman, the missing Secretary of the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company. He was arrested at Trenton Falls, 
Oneida County. There isa charge against him of forg- 
ing two checks of $1500 each, besides his complicity in 
the over-issue of the stock of the Company by which he 
was employed, 


















FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
PARLIAMENT. 

Tue proceedings in Parliament have been generally 
unimportant, 

In the House of Lords Earl Granville, in reply to the 
Marquis of Normanby, intimated that Government had 
received no information confirming the report in recent 
dispatches that any portion of the Sicilian territory had 
been occupied by British forces. 

In the House of Commons, after cons 
leave had been given to bring in a bill ps 
amalgamation of the local and t the Eure 
one imperial army. 
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family recompensed the man, and he, hs 
business on his own account, in the end nn: > a large 
fortune. They, moreover, made a rule of giving every 
year a certain sum, in the name of the child, to the poor 
of the parish; and, when M. De la Berge grew to man's 
estate, he made the donation himself, and continued it 
religiously every 30th May until his death. 


BADEN. 
THE ROYAL CONFERENCE 

The Baden-Baden correspondent of the Independance 
Beige writes as follows: 
“ Baprn-Bapen, June 17, 1860, 

** Among the motives which seem to have induced the 
Emperor of the French to seek for an interview with the 
Prince Regent of Prussia, his desire is quoted to prove, 
despite the policy, more or less revolutionary, which 
France is accused of favoring, or at least tolerating in 
Italy, that Napoleon III. had not deviated from the Eu- 
ropean concert to take advantage of it. This assertion, 
which is believed in German political circles, I leave to 
your own appreciation. 

* During the meeting the most strict etiquette has been 
observed. Early yesterday morning the Emperor paid 
his visic to the Prince Regent. The Emperor was on 
foot. The visit he made in the afternoon yesterday was 
for the Princess of Prussia. 

THE ETIQUETTE OBSERVED. 

“It is said that a short discussion took place between 
Saxony and Bavaria as to who should have precedence, 
It was finally adjudged to the Prince Regent, who took 
precedence of the kings. Yesterday, at dinner, the 
Prince Regent, who naturally could not take his wife 
down, asked the King of Bavaria to give hi 
Princess of Prussia; the Emperor N: ap leon to 
Grand Duchess of Baden. Then followed the 
Regent and the King of Saxony, the King of Wiirtem- 
berg and the King of Hanover, the Grand Duke of Wie- 
mar, the Dukes of Nassau and Coburg, the Prince of 
Hohenzollern and the Grand Duke of Baden, and, lastly, 
Prince William of Baden 

** At the dinner-table the Gr 
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castle immediately after his arrival, is the only sover i 
who appeared to-day in uniform, wearing |! ] 
The uniform suits his colossal figure much better than 


plain clothes. 
** Between three and four to-day (Sunday) a Conference 
was held at the Hotel d'Angleterve, in the King of Bay a- 















ria’s rooms, at which were present the four kings, the 
Grand Duke of Darmstadt, and the Duke of Nassau; 
that is to say, the sovereigns of the states who were rep 
seer org at the famous W urzburg Conference in Novem- 
er iast 
** When the . rm + pry paid his visit to the three kir 
lodgings at the Hotel d'Angleterre, the King of Hanover 
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ITALY. 
CONDITION OF AFFAIRS IN SICILY. 
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I I anisl embassadors have threatened 
V rin uniess the Sardinian Govern- 
put the filibuster expeditions against 
hr ts that Nz - leon will not suffer the 
ly and Piedin 
RIBALDI REFUSES A STATUE, 
T lity of Partinico, a town near Px a 
al y a vote of thanks to Garibaldi, with a 
nt to bear the inscription, ** Garibaldi +1 Nebo 
s ment, to consist of a marble statue, 
e Piazza del Carmine, which is to be 
r the Piazza Garibaldi. To the com- 
: m the municipality announcing to him the 
A { Com neil, Garibaldi sent the following 
char: eI respons 
“ Dictator’s Orrice, Pateuno, June 4, 1869 
deliberations of the Civie Council 
com ) in your letter of t 2d inet., and 
have learned therefrom that the Municipality of Partini- 
co desires to hone ment. While I am 
eful for so much courtesy, I believe it right to re- 
d the Council that I have me into Sicily to make 
war. Every a that is not directed to that ob 
ject is distasteful to me. Cease, then, to think of a 
statue, and ¢ pei d the money in the purchase of arms 
and munition Assist thus in the support of Italian 
unity, for which I am fighting, and you will have laid 


your stone on the first among all monuments, 
** Grvserre Garipapt, Dictator." 
THE INSURRECT'ON IN CATANIA, 

The following aceount of the insurrection in Catania 

s dated June 6: 

“On the morning of the 8ist of May, to the cry of 
‘Italy and Victor Emanuel ! a small body of armed men 
attacked the Royal troops in the city, nearly 2000 strong, 
consisting of infantry, horse, and artillery. For nearly 
eight hours they continued the combat, taking two guaus 
from the Royaiists; but wanting ammunition, and rein- 
forcements of more than 2000 men approaching to sup- 
port the Royalists, the insurgents were obliged to slackcn 
their fire, and withdrew with a slight loss in killed and 
wounded, the loss on the part of the Royalists exceeding 
300 killed and wounded. When the attack was over the 
troops set fire to various buildir whether they had 
been fired from or net. Many houses were pillaged ; the 
troops shot down every one they met in the street in dis- 
criminately—whethe rich, or poor, or sick; whether man 
or woman—robbing them afterward. The library of the 
University has suffered considerably, many valuable 
books being destroyed. Many houses and shops were 
pillaged, and what could not be carried off was destroyed. 
The city having been placed in a state of siege, a milita- 
ry commission was appointed, and a disarmament or- 
dered; when, to the astonishment of every one, on the 
night of the 3d the troops withdrew, escorted by a stvac.- 
er carrying off, assisted by hired shiy 8, all the portable 
articles and ammunition.’ 


MEXICO. 
DEFEAT OF THE CHURCH FORCES, 
Private letters from Monterey to the 22d, and Meta- 
moras to the 26th ult., state that the Church forces had 
been defeated by the Liberals near Salamanca, and that 




















Miramon himself was taken prisoner, A division of 
Miramo - troops had also been defeated by General 
Ortega. Civil war was raging throughout Northern 


Mexico, where the partisans of Comoniort were making 
efforts for his Peturn. 

JAPAN. 

THE LATE INSURRECTION. 

Recent correspondence from Jaj 

of the condition of affairs there, and wi 

somewhat the fears which have been ex 
ly reached 

» been undoubtedly inst 

aspires to the throne 


an gives a definite idea 
1 serve to allay 
ted by the re- 
rhe difficulties 
the Prince of Mito, 

wl bout a year ago was 
wn Principality, for having 


ports which have previ 
have 
who 


























banished from Jeddo to! 
been engaged in a similar attempt against the reigning 
Prince. ASSASSi? f the two Dutch sea-captains 
mystery until the attack was made on 
t, when the motive which prompted 
ude 1 t. The intention prob- 
ably was volve t ent in a difficulty with 
e foreigners, during which Mito could make an attempt 
! mofthethrone. Circumstances, how- 
ev © that the American residents were 
tol acre by his emissaries. The 
I killed immediately, isknowa 
t ay th ; and another 
’ 1, 0 rstoed to be 
friendly No further apprehensions were 
felt, a Prince Mito would undoubtedly, 


t act of ne 
it was thought, result ia his death, 
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WITHERED. 


Ou, there was one I used to know, 

A tiny babe, whose witching smiles 
Set sweet affection all a-glow; 

Who won me with her simple wiles. 


And there was one I used to know, 
A little maid with sunny hair; 
And with a brow as white as snow, 

And with a heart as light as air. 


And there was one I used to know, 
A damsel, full of life and grace; 
Who walk’d the great world to and fro 
With angel-light upon her face. 


And there was one I used to know, 
Who lived to bless the old and poor; 
And once I saw with bitter woe 
That Death was standing at her door. 


There is a tomb that now I know, 

'Tis deck’d with flow’rets fair and frail ; 
And to that tomb in vain 1 go, 

In hope to peer “behind the vail.” 


KITTY DEAN’S OFFER. 

“ Aunt Lizzin, Aunt Lizzie, he says I may go!” 
These words burst in at the front door of my quiet 
house one morning, accompanied by a trim little 
figure, a pretty face with laughing blue eyes and 
eheeks flushed with excitement, and a shower of 
brown curls ‘‘ escaped from the comb,” a dress of 
pink and white lawn, etc. 

“*T dida’t mean to shock you, really, auntie; 
but it’s so nice, you know, and I was so afraid he 
would never let me; and just think, next week!” 
And this exceedingly intelligible and satisfactory 
speech closed with a vigorous hug, which was real- 
ly all I understood of the matter. 

“Now stop, Kitty Dean!" I said. ‘“ Look me 
in the face one whole minute without speaking, 
and then tell me soberly and slowly all about it.” 

In an instant the blue eyes were looking into 
mine as gravely as if they had never laughed; but 
before the minute was up Kitty began again: 

‘* Why, this is it, Aunt Lizzie: I have been beg- 
ging father for a week to let me go to East Hamp- 
ton with Mrs, Wood, and now he saysI may. And 
Wwe are going to stay a month, and I shall bathe in 
the surf every single day, and spend every eveniag 
en the beach in the moonlight.” 

‘‘ But East Hampton is not a remarkable place, 
is it, Kitty? Mrs. Wood told me it was very stu- 
pid, but a good place to fatten babies.” 

‘Now stop, please, Aunt Lizzie. I never went 
te the sea-side in my life, and I want to go, and it 
won't be stupid—so!” And the spoiled child looked 
poutingly into my face. Then brightening again, 
shesaid, ‘And I'll tell youasecret: I have set my 
heart upon one thing. Now won’t you laugh if I 
tell vou about it?” 

‘*Perhaps not,” I said, musingly, my mind re- 
verting to the sewing Kitty’s advent had inter- 
rupted. 

‘Well, I must tell you, at allevents. I am go- 
ing te have an offer!” 

“What are you talking about, child?” I said, 
impatiently. 

‘*T am going te have an offer! I am, auntie. 
Melen Packer had one at the sea-side last summer; 
and she says almost all the girls there had them— 
all the pretty ones. And I think I shall have one.” 
Kitty gave a sly glance at the mirror, then with- 
drawing her eyes quickly, said, 

** But you must not tell father, and I'll give you 
am account of the whole affair when I come home.” 

I will spare the reader what I did not think it 
my duty to spare Kitty, viz.: a long lecture, dis- 
quisition, or homily on the sins of flirting, vanity, 
and levity. 

The morning of Kitty’s departure for East Hamp- 
ten at length arrived, and I went to the dépét with 
her te see her fairly off and whisper a few more 
words of sage advice to be thought of in the cars. 
Bhe needed all the advice I could give her, for she 
had so obstinately taken into her silly little head 
the idea of that offer that she would talk of little 
else. And the child’s amusement at my horror of 
the idea made her dwell upon it all the more. 

Mrs. Wood, with her three children, was keeping 
watch ever her luggage and wondering if the cars 
would never arrive, when Kitty and I made eur 
appearance. ‘I’m afraid you will be disappoint- 
ed, Mies Kitty,” sho said, as she saw the happy 
faee ef my blissful niece; ‘for East Hampton is a 
very quiet place.” 

“Disappeinted! Oh, I don’t expect any thing 
remarkable, Mrs. Wood.” 

And Kitty tried to look as if she had been to the 
sea-side every one of her eighteen summers, and 
eensidered it somewhat of a bore to go through the 
annual performance. Then, having concealed her 
rapturous feelings as long as was possible, she gave 
veut ‘to them again by snatching Mrs. Wood’s 
youngest from. the arms of its nurse, and trans- 
forming herself into a baby-jumper, for its amuse- 
ment and edification. As she danced lightly along 
the platform, tossing the baby aloft, and laughing 
her low, musical laugh at the comical expression 
ef bewilderment and delight on its tiny features, 
her graceful head thrown back, and soft brown 
hair blown back from her bright face, I thought 
my Kitty very pleasant to look upon; and as I 
was thinking so the cars came crashing by, and 
frem their windows I saw many a pleased look 
east at my little niece, and among the faces turn- 
ed teward her was one I recognized at once as that 
ef a dear friend. He saw me, and, leaving his 
seat, was soon grasping my hand and speaking 
warm words of greeting. Kitty danced by us, 
scareely deigning a glance at the grave, quiet 
man; and he said, looking after her, 

“What a pretty little creature! Who is she, 
Mrs. H~—?” 





‘My niece, Kitty Dean,” I said, with a little 
pardonable pride; adding, ‘‘ The child is very hap- 
py to-day, for she is going, for the first time in her 
life, to the sea-side. Mrs. Wood (you remember 
Mrs. Wood ?) is to take her under her wing to East 
Hampton, down on Long Island.” 

“To East Hampton! Why I, too, am on my 
way to that quaint little village. It is so long 
since I indulged in a vacation and the sea-side 
that I feel almost like joining your pretty niece in 
that very original dance of hers. I do long so for 
the sea.” 

And his face lighted up with almost the same 
boyish smile peculiar to it years before, when he 
was not the pale, sad man of to-day. 

‘* Let me introduce you to Kitty,” I said. 

“Stay one instant, Mrs. H——. Iss she a child 
or a young lady? Excuse me, but she looks so 
very childlike just now; and yet—” 

“Oh, you must treat her as a young lady, John, 
or she will never smile on you. She is eighteen, 
and fully conscious of her weight of years. Kit- 
ty, this is my friend, Mr. Murray.” 

Kitty drew herself up, and honored Mr. Murray 
with an exceedingly stately bow—the stateliness 
being assumed to make amends for her dance with 
the baby, which she knew he must have witness- 


ed. 

‘‘Mr. Murray is going to East Hampton, Kit- 
ty; and as he has been there before, he can tell 
you whether it is ‘ all your fancy painted’ it.” 

‘Oh, have you been there, Sir? and will you 
tell me all about the surf, and the beach, and the 
moonlight ?—for Mrs. Wood does not seem to re- 
member any thing about them, except that the 
bathing cured Johnny’s whooping-cough.” 

“Yes, Miss Dean, all my knowledge and expe- 
rience are at your service; and if you will let me 
have a seat by your side in the cars, I will paint 
East Hampton in glowing colors for your benefit.” 

The bell rang, and ail hurried to their seats in 
the cars. Kitty finding time, however, to whis- 
per, as she kissed me, ‘‘ I will write about the of- 
fer ;” thinking thus to destroy my peace of mind 
for the next hour. 

But I was thinking too busily of her seat-mate ; 
and as I walked slowly homeward, I said, again 
and again, to myself, “‘Ishe happy? Will he ever 
forget ?” 

John Murray had always been a favorite of 
mine. His mother and I were dear friends, and I 
interested myself in her boy, at first for her sake, 
then for hisown. From his earliest boyhood he 
was true and honorable. ‘That was what first im- 
pressed me—the hich sense of honor which seemed 
natural to him, and which so few have. He was 
very frank and unreserved—boyish in this, even 
after he was a man in years. 

He used to talk to me so freely of all his plans, 
his ambitions, his joys, and sorrows—looking into 
my face with his clear gray eyes, through which 
I could look right down into his true heart. And 
it was the loss of this boyish frankness which 
grieved me so now, since his disappointment. 

For John Murray was a “ disappointed man,” as 
the world has it. But more than that, he was a 
deceived, bitterly-wronged man. 

He had loved, as such true earnest men alone 
can love, a young Southern beauty, a belle and 
heiress. Others thought her weak and vain, but 
he loved her with a blind, unreasoning love. I 
shall never forget the day he came to me with his 
face glowing radiantly, and his eyes all full of 
tears, and told me that the lady he loved had prom- 
ised to be his; and how his voice trembled as he 
said in low, reverent tones : 

‘Do thank God for me, Mrs. H——. Jam not 
good enough to thank Him, but I will be now.” 

Ah, how happy he was, poor boy! He went 
away with his lady-love and some other friends to 
travel through the summer. A few weeks passed, 
and I heard a vague rumor that his engagement 
was broken. Then it became certainty; but John 
did not come home. In two months I read in 
newspaper the notice of the lady’s marriage to a 
wealthy foreigner. 

How my heart bled for my boy then! but I 
could hear nothing of him. It was four months 
before he came home, and he was then so changed. 
I could no longer call him a boy. He looked 
years older; and while his trouble had not made 
him bitter and cynical as such troubles often do, 
he had lost that honest frankness which was once 
his peculiar charm. He became quiet and re- 
served, though more kindly and gentle than ever 
before, even to women—unlike those men who con- 
demn the whole sex because one has proved faith- 
less. 

It was now five years since this happened, and 
John Murray was thirty years old. Not a very 
advanced age, yet every one looked upon him as an 
old bachelor, and few dreamed that he would ever 
marry. 

Well, the days of Kitty’s absence went by, and 
the time of her return drew near. I had had two 
or three letters from her; but they were short and 
rather unsatisfactory, all agreeing upon one point, 
viz., that East Hampton was not stupid. I missed 
the little damsel sadly, and was very glad when, 
one afternoon, a note was brought me from her, say- 
ing, “‘ Dear Auntie, I’m at home; came this noon. 
Father is going out this evening, and I shall be 
alone. Please come over right after tea, for I 
want to see you dreadfully.” E 

Of course I went, for I wanted to see Kitty 
“dreadfully” too. As I walked up the pleasant 
path, lined with rose-bushes, which led to Kitty’s 
abode, I looked up toward the house, thinking she 
would come to meet me, but I saw nothing of her. 
Going into the house, and not seeing her down 
stairs, I went up to her room. I opened the door 
softly, and came upon Kitty sitting idly looking 
out of the window. She did not hear the door 
open, and, as her face was turned from me, did not 
see me till I came close to her, and drawing back 
her head said, laughingly, 

‘* Well, Kitty, where’s the offer?” 

In a minute her face was hidden in my bosom, 
and she was crying bitterly ; sobbing till her little 





form shook convulsively, and I was fairly fright- 
ened. “ Kitty, pet, what is it ?” Iasked, anxiously. 
“* Do look up at me and speak.” 

Then she lifted her head and looked into my 
face. Instead of the bright, plump, rosy face she 
had worn a month before, she was pale, heavy-eyed, 
and thin. Sitting down I drew her into my lap 
and said, while the tears trembled in my own eyes, 

‘*Why, Kitty, you have been ill! Why did 
you not let me know? I would have gone and 
nursed you if you had only sent for me. But 
never mind now, darling. I have you safe, and 
you will soon be well and strong. So don’t cry.” 
Kitty smiled faintly, and said : 

“Do I look so very thin, auntie? Father 
thinks so, too, and has gone to see Mrs. Wood 
about me; but, indeed, I’ve not been sick.” 

** Not been sick! Why, what then és the mat- 
ter? Not been sick!” 

‘No, auntie, I have not been sick an hour. I 
wish I were sick; I wish I were dead!” And with 
another passionate burst of tears, Kitty laid her 
head down on my shoulder. I soothed and quieted 
her, stroking her hair, kissing her forehead, and 
singing scraps of lullaby music, just as I had com- 
forted her when her mother died twelve years be- 
fore, and she, a little sobbing child, lay in my 
arms as now. 

Presently she grew calmer, the sobs ceased, and 
at last she lifted the little wet face from my shoul- 
der, and said, 

‘*I’'m sorry to frighten you so, auntie; but I 
have kept it in so long, and I knew you would let 
me cry. Iam very miserable, Aunt Lizzie.” 

This she said so mournfully, and with such a 
piteous look on her pale face, that I broke through 
my resolution not to question her as to her troubie, 
and said, quickly, 

** What és it, Kitty ?- What has happened ?” 

Drawing a long, quivering sigh, she said, 

“T think I had better tell you all about it, 
auntie, though I could not tell any one else in the 
world; and now please don’t say any thing till 
I have quite finished the story, or I shall break 
down, and I want you to know it all.” 

So she laid her head down again, hiding her eyes 
on my shoulder, and began: 

“You know, Aunt Lizzie, the silly speeches I 
made before I went away about having an offer. 
Well, though I knew it was silly, I could not help 
hoping that I might have one to tell the girls about 
when I came back. I thought it would be so nice 
to be knelt to on the beach in the moonlight, and 
have some one beg me to love him and pity his 
misery, and all that; and then I had made up 
what I thought the prettiest speech in reply, tell- 
ing him that I was very sorry, but I could never 
love him; would always think of him as a friend, 
and closing by asking if I had ever led him to 
think I would give him a different reply. And I 
thought of this so much, that, when I reached East 
Hampton, I looked eagerly around the table when 
we first came down to breakfast at Mr. J.’s to see 
what young gentlemen there were. But there was 
not one—not a single one. So at last I began to 
think of—of Mr. Murray.” 

“John Murray, child! Why—” 

‘*Auntie, auntie, please wait; I can’t bear it 
now. I did not think of Mr. Murray till he began 
to be with me a good deal, to walk with me, and 
sit out under the trees with me after dinner. And 
he was so pleasant and agreeable, and there wasn’t 
any one else, and I liked him ; so it was very easy 
to make him think I liked him better than I did. 
So I never declined any of his attentions; and I 
used to talk and sing and walk with him till at 
last we were together nearly all the time. It was 
so pleasant to have him like me so much, prefer 
me to all the other ladies, that I really forgot all 
about the offer—indeed I did, and did not try to lead 
him on to make it. But at last itcame. Oh, Aunt 
Lizzie, I had never dreamed it would be like that. 
He was sent for to New York, and the evening be- 
fore he went we made up a party to drive down to 


the beach and see the moon rise. There was quite- 


a wagon-load of us from Mr. J.’s, Parson’s, and the 
other houses. When we reached the beach we 
separated and went off in different parties. Some 
sat on the branches under ‘the bower,’ some out- 
side on the sand, while others walked off up the 
beach. Mr. Murray and I wandered away from 
the rest, and soon found ourselves quite out of sight 
of all the others. Then he spread his shawl on 
the sand, and we sat down to watch for the moon, 
I knew what he was going to say ; I felt it was com- 
ing; and I was a little frightened, but still some- 
what vain and glad. Foolish, foolish child that I 
was! It seems so long ago, as if I had grown old 
since then. He began in such a low, solemn voice, 
and told me about the one he loved years ago; how 
she trifled with and deceived him; how through 
all the long years since then he had never breath- 
ed her name or spoken of her till tome. Then he 
said he did not believe with those who think a 
man who once loved earnestly should never love 
again. He had given all his love toa mere dream 
—a boy’s vision—and it had all come back into 
his heart; now he should spend it upon a truer, 
worthier object. And then he told me how he 
loved me. Oh, Aunt Lizzie, such words as he 
spoke then! He told me how, in the short weeks 
we had been together, this love had come up in his 
heart, growing every day and hour as he saw my 
simple, guileless nature opening before him. ‘Sim- 
ple, guileless!’ when I had becn so artful and 
wicked. 

“Then he stopped a minute, and, bending for- 
ward to look into my face, he took both my hands 
in his and said, 

“** Will you be my wife?’ 

‘There was my offer. Oh, how I wished in that 
minute that I had never met him—that I had nev- 
er gone to East Hampton! I was trembling and 
frightened ; the story of that other love had made 
me cry with pity; and now, how could I be the 
one to hurt him again, to make him think all wo- 
men heartless? I did not say a word. I eould 
not. I only tried to draw away my hands, But 
he held them tightly and said again, 





*** Will you be my wife ?’ 

‘Then I tried to remember what I had meant to 
say, and I stammered out something about feeling 
sorry I could not love him, and hoping he had nev- 
er thought I meant to encourage his attentions, 
and—oh! I don’t know what I said; it was all tri- 
fling nonsense. Shall I ever forget his grieved 
look when I had done? He looked into my eyes 
a minute, and then said, in a low, sad voice, 

““* Kitty Dean, if you do not love me, if you will 
not be my wife, say so at once. I am no boy, to 
have my love played with. In mercy say it quick- 
ly, if at all.’ 

“Then I said, as firmly as I could, 

***T do not love you, Mr. Murray. I can not be 
your wife.’ 

‘*He turned away then, bowed his face in his 
hands, and sat so a long time, still and silent. I 
thought my heart would break, to see that strong, 
noble man, whom I am not worthy to think of, so 
bent down with what I had made him suffer. I 
could not bear it. I crept to him and knelt Lefore 
him. I clasped my hands and said, 

“© Oh, Mr. Murray, I am so sorry !’ 

“He uncovered his face, put his arms around 
me, and drew me close to his breast ; held me there 
one little minute, whispered ‘Good-by, my child!’ 
then put me away and rose up. That was our 
parting. We walked together to join the rest of 
the party; but all the time I felt miles away from 
him. We had parted, and I shall never Le near 
him again. He put me out of his heart, just as he 
put me out of his arms. That is the story. Now 
you may talk, Aunt Lizzie—now you may say all 
the harsh, bitter things you can think of—nothing 
can be too bad for me.” 

And then she fell to erying again. 

“T can not scold you to-night, Kitty,” I said. 
‘* You are miserable enough as it is ; and you must 
not cry another tear, or we shall have you really 
sick.” 

So I undressed the poor little thing and put her 
to bed, then left her. Down stairs I found my 
brother-in-law, anxiously waiting to hear my opin- 
ion of his pet. I quieted his fears, assuring him 
that Kitty was not seriously ill, only suffering from 
the effects of the sea air, to which she was not ac- 
customed. 

Then I went home, thinking very hard. 

Notwithstanding Kitty's grief, my heart turned 
away from her now to John Murray—my poor John. 
Was there no one in the world for the foolish child 
to play her school-girl’s pranks with but my boy ? 
I was impatient, and could hardly forgive my niece 
in my heart. To be sure she was wretched about 
it now; but it was mere childish wretchedness, 
which would soon wear away, while John would 
suffer on. 

But days passed by, and Kitty only looked sad- 
der and paler. She seemed to take no interest in 
any one or any thing. But every day she would 
steal quietly into my room as I sat at work, sit 
down on a cricket at my feet, and lay her head in 
my lap, scarcely ever speaking unless in reply to 
some question of mine. And so she would sit by 
the hour. And there grew such an expression of 
patient sorrow on the little face, which had always 
been so bright, that I grew sadly troubled. I had 
not thought the child had such a tender heart, and 
now she was really pining away from pity for John 
Murray. 

“You must not be so sad, Kitty,” I said one day, 
as she sat in her usual place at my feet. ‘It makes 
your father feel so badly. Try to be brighter and 
happier.” 

“Happier! Aunt Lizzie, I can never be happy 
again,” said she, mournfully. 

“You must try to be, dear. It is useless to 
mourn so for the past. You can not recall it. You 
can not remedy the sorrow you have caused by 
sorrowing so yourself.” 

“If I could only die for him!” she cried, pas- 
sionately. 

A new light dawned upon me. Perhaps the cir’ 
loved John Murray. If so, I felt sure shi. via not 
yet know it. But I thought it was best she should 
make the discovery ; otherwise she might possi- 
bly reject John again, if he ever wooed a second 
time. 

** Kitty,” said I, ‘‘ what was the true reason for 
your refusing Mr. Murray’s offer ?” 

‘*Reason! Why, I was not in love with him.” 

** Not then?” 

** Never, Aunt Lizzie!” 

“Yet you would die for him ?” I said, quietly. 

She started up. 

‘* What do you mean, aunt ?” 

“That you care for him, Kitty, more than you 
have owned to yourself yet.” : 

A sudden blush crimsoned her pale face; she 
stood before me an instant, her bosom heaving, 
her eyes like those of a frightened child ; then she 
darted from the house. She must be alone with 
this new-found truth, for truth I knew it was now. 
I sat alone, thinking how I should help my two 
troublesome pets out of their trouble. Now that 
they really loved each other, I felt sure it would 
all come out right. 

- But I must have a hand in it; they would nev- 
er come together without me. 

Now John had for some years been my legal ad- 
viser, having the charge of my property. I now 
determined to send for him, under pretense of 
wishing him to examine some papers in my pos- 
session, and thus to contrive a meeting between 
him and Kitty. SoI wrote for him. I did not 
tell Kitty what I had done. Indeed, I scarcely 
saw her at all for several days. Now that I knew 
her secret she avoided me, and blushed through 
her paleness every time she met my eye. 

When John Murray came he seemed just what 
he had seemed for years—quiet, grave, reserved ; 
but no more so than when I saw him last. He at- 
tended to my business with the same thoughtful 
care he had always shown. I spoke of Kitty eare- 
lessly, that he might not think by my avoiding the 
subject that I knew his secret ; asked him if he en- 
joyed East Hampton, and said my niece had not 
been very well since her return, To which he re. 
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plied, absently, that he saw Miss Dean frequently 
in East Hampton, and that she seemed in good 
health while there. ilis manner, while saying 
this, was not at all lover-i‘ke; but then I did not 
expect it tobe. John Murray was no boy, to blush 
and stammer when in ‘ove. 

The day after his airivai sohn went out to walk. 
I was sitting in my litt!s sewing-room at my work 
when Kitty came in. “he was pale, and quiet as 
usual, and, after kissing me ‘* Good-morning,” she 
sat down silently at the «pen windew. Suddenly 
I was startled by her »«claiming, 

* Aunt Lizzie!” 

I turned, and seeing er crimsoned face, her 
half-frightened, half-reproachful !ook, I knew she 
had seen John Murray coming in ‘She started to- 
ward the door, but I jaid my hand un her arm. 

“You shall not go, itty. ‘ said, decidedly. 
“You shall not trifle with him again. Stay!” 

She stood, timid, irresoluic, 1nd we entered the 
room. As his eye feli upon her he started, and a 
faint color tinged his cheek, but he oowed court- 
eously, and held out his hand (o Ser (that was for 
my benefit, who was supposed ¢. i,,novant of the 
affair), Kitty took his offered hout look- 
ing at him. But now the blushes haa left her face, 
and it was very white. As John qience) «t her he 
exclaimed, involuntarily, 

* You have been ill, Miss Dea’ 

She looked up at him, met his :axicas gaze, 
and, covering her face with her sans, | wrst into 
tears. Poor child, she had becom- :. per’eci Niobe 
ef late. John Murray locked anasyed Uis pride 
would not let him submit to e viticd cy the wo- 
man who had refused his hand is face flashed, 
and holding his head high, locking so proud and 
handsome, he said, 

‘*T am sorry my presence distresses you, Miss 
Dean. Let me assure vou, ‘i these tears are shed 
from compassion for me, . jo 29. require them, I 
need no one’s pity'’ anc be vurned to leave the 
room. 

Here was a situation: What shoua ido? I 
was in despair; sud growing desperate as he 
opened the door, i w.isnered hastily caseen by 
Kitty, *© You foolish |< v—-she loves , 4 

He hesitated, looked incredulows!, ot :ne, then 
glanced at Kitty, whose face was stil? cc vered with 
the little hands which had grown *o .niu since he 
held them in his own on East [Tumytoa beach. 
His expression softened, and I rushel from the 
room, leaving the two shut up together So sure 
was I now of a happy termination to my mancu- 
vring that I went coolly off to market, and staid 
away anhour. When I came home Kitty’s little 
straw-hat still hung in the hall and from my sew- 
ing room I heard low murmurs issue, which con- 
vinced me that the lovers weve vet there So, be- 
fore opening the door I thoughtfully made ¢ great 
deal of unnecessary noise with the handic cll the 
time singing in the most unconscious manner 

But when I did openit ‘There was john—the 
grave, sad old bachelor--sittin on the sofa with 
his arm encircling the waist cf my niece, Kitty 
Dean, who, as I entered, looked sp with a beam- 
ing, blushing face, and glancing «* that audacious 
arm, said, apologetically, 

“* He won't take it away.” 

“T would not, indeed!” cried E, as, like a silly 
eld woman, I put my arms about beth of them. and 
fell to erying and laughing 

*- Kitty has had offer No. 2, Mrs, i~—-, tomake 
up for that first one which was so unlike what she 
expected,” said John, laughing 

“Oh! don’t speak of that foliy, pleasa. Mr.— 
well—John!” murmured Kitty 

And “John,” delighted with .ne sound of his 
name from those lips, vowed solemnly never te 
tease her; and as he had no Bible to !riss, vo prove 
the sincerity of his vow, he had to cuistitvte for 
the volume what happened to be nearest, So he 
did! 
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THE LOTS UPON THE kAFT. 


Some years ago I happened to be wiac Sound in 
the port of L——. A furious westerly z:ile had 
set in at the full of the moon, and raged with a 
violence which can be appreciated only by those 
“who go down to the sea in ships,” and “ behold 
the wonders of the deep.” 

The hurricane whistled wildly through the rig- 
ging; great sheets of surge, beaten int: foum-froth 
over the rough breast-work of -ocks inder, whose 
shelter we lay, were whirled aiof through the 
spars, showing against the biack scud that careered 
above, like clouds of snow-drift. “ving through the 
pines on a dark mountain side. 

“Sail ho! a sail, Misthur Moriarty, A sail, 
Martagh jewel !” exclaimed ‘:ve »r caree fishermen 
to our weather-beaten pilot. 

We peered anxiously to seawaru. and in the in- 
tervals of the drift and cist, just urder the lofty 
cliffs, and almost within the broad belt of snowy 
breakers that foamer at ‘heir baso, was a gallant 
ship under close-reef2@ topsails and courses, stag- 
gering under the pressure of the loiter us if car- 
ried on with a reckless desperation aii, tu despair, 
in order to extricate he: from the feorfu! position 
into which over-cowiidun :e cr the thick haze of rain 
and surge had be*rayod her 

‘God be marciful = Bud by the tiving-—” 

Whatever else the oid vilot would live, said died 
upon his lips; a migat» wall of waters came roll- 
ing down upon the hapicss bark just as she was 
about to clear the poin< of greatest danger. Fora 
moment she wavers¢. 9) her course. as theuch her 
helmsman was pava.vzed at the appelling: neil. It 
was, however, for :. moment only ; ac: in she lay 
ever to the hurrivan: squall, unti! =!! ber broad 
decks were visible ‘fleve was a sren* sheoct of hiss- 
ing surge boiling out from under her lee bow, which 
showed the tremendous velocity with which her 
desperate crew were forcing her through ‘he broken 
water; gallantly, coolly, and with stern resolve 
she was held on that fearful course, us if cathering 
up her speed and her strength for the last great 
mruggle te escape destruction, Already was the 











towering mass upon her; another moment, and she 
would be rolled broadside on into that seething 
caldron, a mass of riven planks and timbers—the 
chaos of despair, of death! We held our breaths 
in torturing anticipation of what was to follow. Al- 
ready the cry of the strong swimmers in their agony 
seemed resounding in our ears; no mortal hand 
could help, no human aid could reachthem. Sud- 
denly her helm was put down: as she came up in 
the wind the thunder of her shivering canvas 
sounded like the knell of doom; she lifted buoy- 
antly to the giant sea, rose upon its advancing 
crest, as if with the last great effort of exhausted 
strength, burst through the curling ridge of white 
foam, and, falling off on the other tack, disappear- 
ed from our fevered gaze in a column of spray- 
smoke and rain-mist. 

“Bravely done! Bravely and well done!” 
shouted old Moriarty, in intense excitement. 
‘* Ay—ay—by my sowl, the child that sails her is 
nochicken! He knowsevery shtick in her timper 
too, or he’d never thry such a divil’s thrick as that 
wid her. If a rope yarn failed him, his sperit id 
be on the road to glorynow. The Lord be praised 
for his marcy in sparin’ them! Ids down on ther 
knees they ought to be this blessed minit ?” 

“Th’er no sthrangers here any how, Murtagh!” 

“Thrue for you, Billy Duncan, alanna, ay, in- 
deed, that th’er not; here she comes now, squared 
away afore the wind; but my ould eyes are so mil- 
dewed wid the say dhrift, that I can’t make out 
what she is at all!” 

“Whisht, boys, whisht! 
you? Ye'll know what she is now. 
who’s comin’ along the picr ?” 

All eyes were turned from the rapidly approach- 
ing vessel in the direction indicated by the speaker. 
A tall and stately looking female was striding along 
the rugged causeway, heedless alike of the furious 
tempest or the pitiless peltings of rain and spray. 
She was clothed in garments of rusty Llack, which 
barely sufficed to cover her poor weak frame, much 
less to protect her from the inclemency of the ele- 
ments. In the hard-drawn lines of her aged and 
care-worn features could be traced the vestiges of 
early and wondrous beauty—the wreck of one of 
earth’s fairest flowers. A look of patient suffering 
strangely contrasted with the expression of her 
bright dark eyes, from which a baleful, almost 
ferocious, fire gleamed fitfully. Her hands were 
clasped with feverish energy, as ifin earnest, cease- 
less supplication: her gaze wandered not: it was 
fixed upon the approaching ship. She moved 
through pointed rocks, and across yawning chasms, 
like a being of another world. Ever and anon her 
lips moved, as if in prayer, yet she spoke to none, 
nor seemed to be aware of the presence of a human 
being. The moment she gained the light-house 
platform she knelt at its margin, lonely, sad, and 
weird-looking, swaying her body backward and 
forward, her hands raised in prayer. Her voice 
now rose in incoherent murmurings, and anon died 
away; but the same intensely vengeful light 
gleamed ever from her eves. 

“Letty Blair, God help her!” exclaimed old 
Murtagh. “If I was Black Will Gardiner, I'd 
sooner my bones were washing under yon cliffs 
than face such a welkim as this afther every 
vy'ige!"” 

‘*For Heaven's sake, Murtagh! what is the 
meaning of all this? Surely the poor creature 
must be mad: she will die from such exposure. 
Let us remove her to shelter and warmth.” 

‘* Hist, yer honor, hist! it’s poor Letty Blair. 
She’s goin’ to curse Black Will Gardiner, the skip- 
per of the Gipsy Bride.” 

Meanwhile the vessel which had caused all 
this excitement had drawn nigh, and her bow- 
sprit now appeared as she rounded the pier end 
in such close proximity that a man might have 
stepped on to her bulwarks. Usually, when a ves- 
sel returns to her port after a voyage, there are 
those at hand to give the tempest-tossed mariners 
a cheery welcome home. Some few stragglers had 
joined us, but, save an odd cry of recognition, her 
dripping and startled-looking crew were grouped 
forward in sullen silence: no joyous outburst wel- 
comed the wanderers of the deep; no triumphant 
cheer acknowledged the gallant battle for life that 
had been fought and won. No: a deep and omin- 
ous gloom appeared to hang over the ship and her 
crew. At this moment the appearance and move- 
ments of the captain of the Gipsy Bride arrested my 
attention. He was a man in the prime of life, of 
colossal stature, powerful and athletic frame, but 
withal of a stern, gloomy, and forbidding aspect ; 
and if ever the face of man gave index of the mind, 
his might be read without envy. His swarthy 
features were convulsed in.a manner fearful to be- 
hold: hatred, rage, fear, despair, all the evil pas- 
sions which crime entails upon its followers, reign- 
ed in turn: the veins upon his forehead stood out 
like knotted rope-yarns; his powerful grasp clutch- 
ed at every thing within reach, as though he fever- 
ed to grapple with a deadly foe. The struggle for 
mastery over his feelings was terrible. The short, 
quick walk along the quarter-deck ceased the mo- 
ment he caught sight of that kneeling woman. He 
stood glaring like some ferocious beast about to 
spring upon his prey. A howl of torture—the 
pent-up cry of racking mental agony—burst from 
his lips. It increased into a half-shriek, half-roar. 
His hand shook like a man’s with ague, as, point- 
ing to the form which bent over him from the rocky 
platform, like that of an avenging angel, with a 
burst of fearful impresations, he thundered forth : 

‘Eternal fires! will no one strike that eld hag 
from my sight!” 

It was a solemn sight, accompanied by fearful 
sounds! That ship and her crew just gliding into 
the safe and sheltered haven, escaped as by a mar- 
vel of Providence from a horrible death, and in- 
stead ef voices upraised in glad thanksgiving for 
mercy vouchsafed, to hear that awful shout of rib- 
ald blasphemy rising high abeve the roaring of the 
sea and the howling of the wind! And then that 


Spake aisy, can’t 
Don't ye see 





weird-looking, kneeling woman, wrapped in her 
grave-yard garments of woe, muttering forth inco- 
herent ejaculations, in which invocations of Heay- 





en’s wrath were strangely mingled with supplica- 
tions for mercy! ‘lhe visitation that destroyve:h 
the body and the soul was prayed for in the sume 


breath as the exemption of the innocent from the | 


doom of the guilty ! 
in the calm or in the storm, by the land or by the 
sea, sleeping or waking, in health or in sickness, 
that “the worm which dieth not, and the fire which 
is never quenched,” might prey upon the spirit, 
Llast the hope, wither the strong frame, and dry 
up the life’s-Llood of William Gardiner—the out- 
cast of God and of man! 

“I’m thinking,” said the pilot, “yer honor is 
aiger to hear the story of poor Letty Lorimer?” 
and, as I assented, the old man commenced : 

‘It’s now many a long year since ould Clement 


By the night or by the day, | 


Lorimer was a big man, an’ a sthrong ship-owner | 


in this same port of L . He owned ships that 
wint to a great many places beyant the say, an’ 
his word was as good as another man’s bond. Well, 
Clement had a daughter, the poor wake craythur 


yer honor seen to-day, an’ och! weary me! ids 





myself that remimbers poor Letty Lorimer, the | 
purtiest Colleen Dhas that ever tossed a spidthers- | 


web from a grass-brake on a May mornin’, an’ be- 
coorse all the gay young chaps about these parts 
used to be cocking their caubeens at her; but Let- 
ty id have none of ‘em; she was grand-like in her 
idayies, an’ was given to readin’ about great men 
that wint across the says, an’ med great fortins. 
Well, there were two apprentices sint to ould Clem- 
ent—the sons of marchinuts he used to have dalins 
wid—one was a fine dashin’ young Scotchman, 
nene uv yer hard-lined, skin-the-cat sort of chaps, 
bud a great, big-hearted, jovial chap; och! shure, 








they said he was descinded from the great King 
Robert the Bruce; anyhow, no matther who was 
at the Lezinning of him, he was a raale fine, hand- 
ome, slashin’ sailor, an’ no two ways about him; 


t’other fellow, they said, was a side-wind from 
bud he'd an English name at all events, 
an’ was a great, big-limbed, dark-lookin’ customer 
—morose and self-given like—nobody fancied him ; 
but bonny Donald Blair was in every body's mouth. 
William Gardiner was ould Lorimer's favorite at 
all events; whether his people had more money 
nor Donald's nobody knew rightly; bud people 
said that Letty was to be married to him whin he 
was out uv histime. Ther’s always two voices to 
a bargain, and although Letty wasn't much con- 
sulted at first, bedad she was daytermined she'd 
have her own way; so the very day Donald Blair 
was out uv jis time the two uv them sets off an’ 
gets married hard an’ fast, an’ maybe there wasn't 
the devil's own rookaun about it; however, Clem- 
ent, sinsible-like, med the best uv the bargain his 
daughter got, an’ had them home, an’ daycently 
married, an’ a powerful jollification ther’ was; ev- 
ery body got dbrunk uv coorse, for Donald was 
such a favorite that nobody envied him but one, 
that one was Will Gardiner ; next or near the wed- 
din’ he never kem, but was black and © iky as a 
chained bear. I'm told ‘twas dhreadful to hear 
the oaths he swore about the revenge he'd take on 
Donald Blair. 

‘Clement Lorimer, to make up wid him like, 
gev him the command uv one uv his best ships, 
an’ to show that there was no Il-will betwixt nor 
between them, he sent Donald Blair out as chief 
mate: she was as fine a bark as ever yer honor 
clapped eyes on—oh, a raal beauty !—called the 
Carlo Zeno: that was a woful vy'ige for Donald, 
poor, light-hearted, gay Donald Blair—he never 
kem back; he was logged as washed overboord in 
a squall off the Great Piton Rocks, near he island 
of Saint Lucia; there was whisperins uv foul play ; 
but Will Gardiner challenged ‘em all, an’ as the 
log was found all square, an’ the crew spoke up, 
why there the thing ended. 

““Not wid poor Letty, though—the poor cray- 
thur!—she never lifted her head from that day ; 
an’ the poor ould masther too, wid all Donald's 
wild ways, was fond uv him, for who wouldn’t? 
The poor lad was as honest an’ epen-hearted as the 
light uv day, only fond uv his joke an’ his divar- 
shun—small blame to him!—ids a sorry sow] that 
goes through the world without rubbing a few 
bright spots in id. 

‘In the coorse of time the widow Blair became 
a mother; an’ if ever the dead came to life again 
the father did in that boy, only he had the mother’s 
beauty an’ all her winnin’ ways to the back of all 
poor Donald's dash an’ bravery ; he grew fast, an’ 
ould Clement began to regard him as the apple uv 
his eye, couldn't bear him out uv his sight for a 
minit ; bud the dark times wor at hand, things be- 
gan to go cross wid the poor ould masther—first 
one ship was wracked, thin another, until, at last, 
the only one he had left was the Carlo Zeno. 

“Well, the time kem when something must be 
done wid young Donald—he'd no longer his grand- 
father to look to, so bedad the heritage uv his poor 
drowned father was bestowed upon him—and he 
was sint to sarve his time wid Will Gardiner: oh! 
but that was a sorry partin’, for Clement Lorimer 
had parted wid his last ship to him, an’ in sending 
his darlin’ grandson wid him id seemed like a last 
hope that he’d bring back the fortune that was 
gone. Many, many was the requests he made uv 
Will that he’d behave to his poor boy, an’ do by 
him what he had done for Will Gardiner to make 
him an honest sailor an’ a Christian man. That 
same night Black Will, as we always called him, 
had a long talk with Mrs. Blair, an’ he asked her 
the question that had been the aim an’ object of 
his life—he asked her to be his wife, an’ to forget 
all she had ever loved as only a woman can love— 
once; but he spoke uv him that was dead an’ gone, 
of the man with whom he’d broken the same bread 
and drunk the same cup, as a ne’er-do-weel that ce- 
sarved to be forgotten, little knowin’—the black- 
kearted villain !—the woman he had to dale with. 
Oh, my jewel! it was Letty that up an’ gev him 
her mind; and he left her that night wid the scowl 
upon his brow and the curse upon his lips. 

‘*More nor a year passed away, and still no 
news uv the Carlo Zeno. The poor mother was 
well-nigh disthracted, and as for ould Clement he 
was fairly beside himself, At last, one fine day, 
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who should come hack, as if the finger uv Fate 
was on him, but Black Wii) himself, and nol ody 
else, wid the exception of Art Sullivan, a very 
ould man, who was carpenter of the ship. She 
had foundered at say—the crew escaped on a raft; 
Lut, after davs of awful sufferin’, the only two 
that were picked off that fatal raft was himself 
and the carpenter. 

“The measure of poor Clement Lorimer’s bit- 
terness was now full. He had seen ships, and 
money, and every thing pass away from him; and 
now the only being that Lound him to earth—that 
his poor oli wearied heart clung to—the fair, golds 
en-haired, laugl.in’ Loy, whose presence was like 
sunshine to him, and whose life was wrapped up in 
his own—he was gone, too, and all the world was 
black and dreary to him. He longed for rest 
rest that knows no brakin’ ‘til the last day comes 
—and the poor broken-hearted, desolate sow] was 
not long findin’ it. We laid him in his last rest- 
in’-place, an’ all that remained of the once great 
ship-master was a narrow grave and a plain little 
head-stone; and poor Letty was left in sclitary 
widowhood to mourn the days that wor past—too 
happy to be lastin’, and too fleetin’ to be true. 

** The little that was left her she spent in char- 
ity and preparin’ herself for the home where ihose 
she loved Lest had gone before her. 

* Well, ver Loner, one night Letty was tould 
that a dyin’ man wanted to make his peace wid the 
world, and that he should see her. 

‘** Do you know me?’ says he to her, whin she 
wint into the wretched caLin where he was lyin’ 
on a lock uv sthraw. 

‘**You're Art Sullivan !’ says 
servant of my poor father’s.’ 

““* Av, God help me, Miss Letty!’ says he; ‘I 
was once honest, an’ had a clear conscience, bud 
for that black villain Will Gardiner!’ says he. 

**What about him? What of him ?’ says she. 
‘Oh! Art Sullivan, asthore machree! if you know 
any thing of my pocr lost Loy, as you are now about 
to appear Lefore your Judge, tell me!’ 

«Listen, my poor Colleen!’ says he. ‘Listen 
—'twas for that I sint for vou. Wohin we escaped 
on the raft young Dcneld was safe and sound, and 
so wor all the crew; Lut we had days and nights 
of awful sufferin-—hunger and thirst and the kill- 
in’ heat by day soon sent most of them mad, and 
they jumped into the say, where the sharks made 
short werk of them, and the rest died of fair starv- 
ation. At last none were left but Will Gardiner, 
myself, and young Donald Blair, Oh! but he 
was a brave, fine boy! He kept our spirits goin’ 
day by aay, and bid us cheer up, although the 
poor darlin’s bones wor peepin’ through his skin. 
That terrible man had a little store of rum aud 
biscuit, for I kept my eye on him night an’ day; 
and when he knew I had discovered him he gave 
me a taste now and then, but never a morsel or a 
sup would he give the brave child that was dyin’ 
before his face. I took it, and I tried to make the 
little Donald swallow some; but no, he had the 
sperit of a lion. ‘* No!” he used to whisper, and 
his little eyes would flash. ‘* What the black ras- 
cal would not give to the poor men that’s gone 
shall never pass my lips!” It was a just rebuke 
to myself, a big man, to hear that from the lips of 
a child; but I was wake and feeble, and the great 
black thief was sthrong through Lis owa eowardly 
seliishness—so what could I do? When a man is 
driven to death by inches he craves for life more 
than ever—pride, manliness, every thing is wake 
in him; but that boy was a hero, if ever there was 
one born. At last the day came that all was gone. 
Another and another followed; and Blaek Will 
Gardiner stooped over me and whispered a kerrid 
timptation ; for, says he, ‘‘ If we ean enly prelong 
life a couple of days more, we'll be sure te fall ia 
wid some of the homeward-bounders!" My bleed 
curdled at his words ; but as the day wore en, and 
no sign uv a eail, he spoke to me again. But I 
swore at him, and he swore at and cursed me, and 
called me a drivelin’ old fool to camt abeut mercy 
to a worthless brat. I wondther now he did net 
throw me overboard, but the coward was afraid ef 
his conscience—he feared being alone. At last he 
spoke out bold, and said the time was eeme we 
should draw lots for life; one must die to keep the 
others alive. The lots were drawn, and, Ged for- 
give him and me! the lots were drawn falsely, and 
poor little Donald—ob ! God shield that sight from 
my memory !—there was that arch-demon strug- 
gling wid that poor small child. I screamed; I 
tried to rise and help and save him; but no, I was 
feebler than he was, and at last the blow was 
struck, Ay, God forgive him, that man-devil! he 
murdered poor little Donald—he drank of his bloed 
and he ate of his flesh, and he forced it upon me, 
too, and bound me by fearful oaths never to reveal 
what I do now; but I could not die aisy. Ob! 
mercy, mercy, Miss Letty! I am goin’—I am—’ 


—the 


she, ‘a faithful 


| The wild cry alone answered ; the spirit of the old 


man had fled, and with it the senses of poor Letty 
Blair.” 

“And is it possible, Murtagh,” I exclaimed, 
“ that nothing has ever been done about this ?”’ 

**God bless yer honer!” said the old man, 
“what could we do? Letty told me the story 
herself in a few odd clear moments she had afier 
the first shock passed away, bud then she got 
worse than ever. Our only witness was ‘ead, 
and who would take a man’s life on the word of a 
poor crazed woman? Bui his day will come, yer 
honer—sooner or later! The finger is on him, 
sure an’ fixed! He tried sailin’ from other ports, 
bud he always comes back to this. Bud tell me, 
yer honer,” said the old man, with intense eager- 
ness, ‘* do you be lieve in the appearance of sperits 
from the other world ?” 

“Why do you ask the questien ?” 

‘Because poor Letty often wandthers by the 
say-side, and says that she is talking te little Don- 
ald; and thin she kneels down beside old Clem- 
ent’s grave, and whispers to him to be ef geod 
cheer—that little Donald is comin’ to him, and that 
she is comin’ too, but that she must wait for Will 
Gardiner; and, sure enough, when we see her do- 
in’ this, we know he is not far off; and let it be by 
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day or by night that he comes back, there she 
kneels upon that platform of rock--the first that 
he sees whin he comes, and the last whin he goes 
away. God forgive her poor wanderin’, broken 
sperit, it’s not Christian-like, but shure she knows 
no better—she asks for her poor lost son—once the 
pride of the heart that shall never bloom again— 
the light of the eyes that shall never sparkle 
more but in madness. Terrible will be the fate 
of the man that wrongs the widowed and the fa- 
therless !” 


The old pilot ceased, and I shall do the same, 
good reader. I teil you the tale as it was told to 
me; and, for aught I know, the poor maniac mo- 
ther may still frequent the little pier of L——, and 
Black Will Gardiner may still be prosperous ; 
but, as sure as the old pilot said it, his day will 
come, 

I need hardly say that the names I have intro- 
duced are not the real ones. 





Captain Brand, 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
A SPLICE PARTED. 


Tne drum rolled, the marines presented arms, 
the boatswain piped, the side boys and officers 
took off their caps; and as the colors dropped 
with the last ray of sunset from the peak, and 
the broad blue day pennant came fluttering 
down from the lofty main truck, Commodore 
Cleveland and his friends stood on the splen- 
did deck of the flag-ship Monongahela. 

It must have been with conscious pride that 
that brave and loyal commander gazed around 
him on the noble frigate and her gallant crew. 
The white decks, the tiers of cannon polished 











like varnished leather, with the breechings and | 
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tackles laid fair and even over and around them; 
the bright belaying pins, holding their never- 
ending coils of running gear—the burnished 
brass capstan—the great boom board to the 
boats amidships with a gleaming star of cut- 
lasses, reflecting a glitter on the ring of long 
pikes stuck around the mainmast near; all en- 
closed by the high and solid bulwarks; while 
towering above, like mighty leafless columns of 
forest pines, stood the lofty masts running up 
almost out of sight to the trucks in the fading 
light; supported by stays and shrouds, singly 
and in pairs, and braided mazes—black and 
straight and taut—never a thread loose on rig- 
ging or ratlin—and spreading out as they came 
down in a heavy hempen net, till they disap- 
peared over the rail and were clenched and 
spliced, or seized and clamped to the bolts and 
dead-eyes of the chain-plates outside. 
‘*Gentlemen, let me make you acquainted 
with the first lieutenant, Mr. Hardy, and permit 
me also to present my nephew, Mr. Darcantel, 
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THE LOTS UPON THE RAFT. 


captain—if you please, my friends—of the one- 
gun schooner Rosalie, formerly the slaver Per- 
dita, cut out of a river on the Gold Coast by the 
young gentleman who stands before you.” 

‘*Rosalie! why that’s the name of my niece,” 
exclaimed Piron, ‘‘and she is prettier and whiter 
than your trim little craft, Sir. But you must 
come with the Commodore to Escondido and 
judge for yourself. But, bless my soul! you re- 
semble our Rosalie, even if your schooner don’t. 
Why, look at him, Paddy Burns!” 

Don Stingo, and Tom Stewart, and the Paddy 
did look at him, and all shook hands with him, 
laughing the while at Piron, and asking when 
old Clinker looked for another earthquake. 

“Come, Piron, come, gentlemen, don’t let us 
keep the soup waiting! By-the-way, Mr. Har- 
dv, will you do me the favor to take a glass of 
wine with us after gun-fire? Thank you. Sup- 
pose you bring little Mouse with you—I like chil- 
dren ; and perhaps you will excuse the younker 
from keeping his watch to-night? A little ex- 
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PALERMO BY THE SICILIAN INSURGENTS.—[See Pace 446.) 








tra sleep in his hammock won't hurt him, you 
know.” 

And so Commodore Cleveland raised his hat 
—followed by the eyes of respect and devotion 
from officer and sailor—as he passed down the 
ladder and entered his spacious cabin. 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE BLUE PENNANT IN THE CABIN. 


‘Now, gentlemen, let me get off this heavy 
coat and epaulets. There! all right, Domino! 
put the sword in its case, and give me a white 
jacket. Choose your own places, my friends. 
Piron, sit here on my right; Henri, take the 
foot of the table.” 

These last words were said in French ; where- 
upon Piron started and whispered to the Com- 
modore, “‘ By George, Cleveland! is that youth’s 
name Henry, and does he speak French ?” 

‘“‘Hush, Piron! he may hear you! His mo- 
ther was French, and he speaks the language 
like a native. She died when he was a baby, 
and he doesn’t like to allude to it. Come, stew- 
ard, we are all ready! Serve the gumbo!” 

**So, my friends,” exclaimed the Commo- 
dore, ‘‘you wish to hear what became of me 
after I last parted with you?” 

‘* By all means, Cleveland! we are all dying 
to hear, and—” Here Piron’s appeal was inter- 
rupted by the heavy report of a bow gun, which 
gave a slight, though almost imperceptible jar to 
the frigate. 

“Smithereens! Stingo! what noise is that ?” 
exclaimed Burns. 

“Only the nine o'clock gun, Sir,” replied 
Darcantel. 

“Hech, mon!” said Stewart; “ye needna 
upset ma glass of auld Madeira in yer mickle 
fright! for I've seen the time when ye ha’ 
laughed at the music in the report of a peestol 
and the ping of a bullet! But your narvous 
seestem seems to be unstrung ever since the 
sma’ French dancing Count untied the string 
o’ your waistcoat with his rapeer.” 

**You don’t think, Paddy, the Commodore 
here is going to bang a forty-two pound shot 
into our stomachs after all the good prog he’s 
filled them with?” added Stingo, sotto voce, 
while the rotund Milesian threw his head back 
and twinkled careless defiance at them all. 

Just then the orderly swung the port cabin 
door open, and standing up as rigid as a pump- 
bolt, with a finger to the visor of his stovepipe 
hat, in cross-belts and bayonet, he announced 
“ Lieutenant Hardy and Midshipman Mouse !” 

** Ah, Hardy, glad to see you!” rising as he 
spoke; “squeeze in there between Stewart and 
Burns or Darcantel! Here, gentlemen, let me 
exhibit to you Mr. Tiny Mouse! Don’t move, 
Piron, I'll make a place for him near me.” 

Saying this, the Commodore took the lad af- 
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fectionately by the hand, and as he sat him 
down on a chair at his elbow, and while the con- 
versation went on with his guests, he said, in a 
kindly tone, 

“Tiny, my dear, the first lieutenant tells me 
you are a good boy and attend to your duty. I 
hope you pay attention to your studies also, and 
write often to your dear mother. Ah! you do? 
That is right; for you know you are her only 
hope since your brave father was killed. There, 
Sir, you may swig a little claret, but don't touch 
those cigars.” 

“Come, Cleveland! Cleveland! you are for- 
getting your adventures, my boy !” 

“Well, my friends, you shall hear them.” 
seein 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE DEVIL TO PAY. 

“Tne last dinner I had in Jamaica, anda very 
jolly one it was, as you all know, out at Escon- 
dido, where we kept it up so late that I only got 
on board the Scourge at daylight, in time to get 
her under way with the land wind. Well, we 
were bound to windward, and for a week after- 
ward we rolled about in a calm off Morant Bay, 
maybe twenty leagues off the island, and one 
morning we discovered a sail. She was a large 
merchant brig, heading any way and bobbing 
about, as we were, in the calm. Toward noon, 
however, a light air sprung up and we got with- 
in hail, and I went on board to say a word or 
two to the skipper, for we had news before leav- 
ing Kingston that that infamous pirate Brand, 
in his long-legged schooner Centipede, had been 
seen off Guadaloupe ; and, in fact, we had actuai- 
ly chased him off Matanzas three months before ; 
and so I was ordered to give the brig a warning, 
particularly as she had reported a suspicious 
craft in sight that same morning at sunrise. 
When I got on board of her I saw—” 

















Here Piron placed both hands to his face as | 


he leaned his elbows on the table, and the Com- 
modore checking himself, hurried on, 

‘“* Ah well! we kept the brig in sight all day 
and ran round her once or twice in the evening, 
but toward midnight the trade-wind freshened, 
and as the coast seemed clear, and we were 
anxious to make up for lost time in the calm, 
we gradually came up to our course and went 
bowling away to windward. 

“T remember going below at the time, and 
just as I was about to turn in I heard a quarter- 
master sing out to Hardy there, who was junior 
lieutenant of the ship and who had the middle 
watch, that he saw a light going up to the brig’s 
gaff. In five seconds I was on the poop, where 
I met the Captain. 

“This is his only son, gentlemen, and a 
braver or more skillful seaman never trod a 
ship’s deck,” said the Commodore, as he passed 
his hand affectionately over the boy’s head who 
was sitting beside him. 

But he forgot, perhaps, to say that he, Cleve- 
land, had stood by the father when he was struck 
dead by a cannon-shot, and that afterward he 
had the boy appointed a reefer, and out of his 
own means helped the widow to eke out her 
pittance of a pension. Yes, Cleveland forgot 
all that as he smoothed the youngster’s soft 
hair, while, with the men around him, he drained 
his glass in silence to the memory of his de- 
parted friend and chief. Then resuming, he 
went on, 

“In less than no time after the light was 
seen—for you must know, gentlemen, that it was 
an understood signal between us—the Scourge 
was flying off with a stiff breeze abaft the beam, 
the crew at quarters, and the boats ready to be 
lowered from the davits. When we ranged up 
alongside the brig, and even before, we felt cer- 
tain that our misgivings would prove true, and 


so they did; and merely slamming a shot over | 
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her and dropping a couple of armed boats into | 


the water, we luffed round her bows, and there 
we saw that cursed schooner—venomous snake 
as she was—just hoisting her sails and creeping 
away to windward. 

‘* We let her have two or three divisions of 
grape, and followed the dose up with round 
shot. I am sure we hit her, and that pretty 
hard, for we knocked away her fore-topmast, 
and we saw the splinters fly in showers from her 
hull. However, she was well handled and lying 
nearer the wind than the Scourge : when day 
dawned she was clear out of range and leaving 
us every minute. So we up helm and ran down 
again to the brig to see what mischief had been 
done and to pick up our boats. 

‘* Ah, yes! you all know what had taken place, 
so I won't go over the details; but the same aft 
ernoon, after seeing the brig pointed straight for 
Port Royal, and while we were once more on 
our course, we fell in with a water-logged boat 
in which were half a dozen dead and dying men. 
One, a mongrel Indian from Yucatan, who was 
frightfully torn by two or three grape-shot, be- 
fore he died on board—as did all the others— 
gave us, in his confused dialect, some account 
of the Pirate he had served under, and the haunt 
he frequented. As near as we could learn, the 
haunt was situated somewhere on the south side 
of Cuba, on a rocky island having a safe and se- 
cure inlet; but as he did not know the latitude 
or longitude, we were left somewhat in the dark. 
The last words, however, the mangled wretch 
uttered as the gasping breath was leaving his 
body, were that the spot could be distinguished 
by a tall cocoa-nut tree which grew from a crag- 
gy eminence in the middle of the island. We 
buried them all, pirates as they were, decently, 
and then we clapped on all sail on our course. 
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“ Accordingly, the very morning we anchored 
I went ashore with the Captain of the Custom- 
house, where we met the Deputy Administrador 
and a little withered, one-eyed old rascal, who 
was in the Colonial service, and who professed 
to know the haunt, or at Jeast he said he thouglit 
he did, of that notorious villain Brand. 

‘IT remember distinctly spreading a chart be- 
fore him, and while he traced with the end of 
his cigarrito a course for the Captain to steer by, 
I stood near watching him narrowly. But the 
fact was, that he had the very sharpest spark of 
an eye set, or rather standing out, beside his 
nose that any body ever saw in a human being’s 
head; and instead of me watching him 
seemed to be looking straight through me and 
divining my thoughts and suspicions. Howev- 
er, the spot he pointed out, and the way he de- 
scribed it, with a cocoa-nut tree on top of a reck 
and the passage through the reef, so nearly cor- 
responded with the confused account the Yuca- 
tanese gave us before he died, that the Captain 
was entirely convinced we were on the scent, 
though I, myself, was not more than half satis- 
fied. The place indicated was near the Isle of 
Pines, three hundred miles off; but to make the 
thing more plausible, that one-eyed old scoun- 
drel was detailed to run along the Doce Léguas 
keys, see what information he could pick up 
there, and then follow down after us. 

“That night, or early the next morning, we 
were off again, and ran down the coast, with a 
good offing to keep the wind, until we got to 
the ground and passed in by Cape St. Francis 
and doubled round into the Bight of Pines. 
There we fell in with a whole fleet of English 
and American cruisers and schooner craft, who 
informed us that they had searched every ac 
cessible spot where a man could walk dry shod 
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“‘ Steward, another bottle of the old Southside 
that Mr. March sent me from Madeira! Here, 
Domino, take Mr. Mouse up gently and lay him 
down on my cot in the after cabin. Dear little 
fellow! he is sound asleep, and mind you draw 
the curtains around him lest he take cold from 
the draft of the stern windows !” 

Rather a striking contrast this to the way Cap- 
tain Brand the Pirate treated the little Henri 
in the den there in the Doce Léguas. 

‘Well, gentlemen, for some weeks after these 
occurrences we sailed about the islands, touch- 
ing here and there, until at last we arrived at 
the Havana, took in stores and water, and then 
continued the cruise. The orders were to beat 
up the south side of Cuba, where we expected 
to fall in with the musquito fleet and some En- 
glish vessels, especially detailed to destroy two 
or three nests of pirates who had for some years 
swarmed in those seas and infested that coast. 
In the course of time we beat all around the 
south side of Cuba, and at last dropped anchor 
in St. Jago, where we learned from the English 
Consular Agent that five or six fellows, who had 
been wrecked on the Carvalo reef were identified 
as having been part of a piratical crew who had 
plundered an English vessel with a free passport 
bound to Havana, and had been sent there in 
irons for trial. 

“The truth was, that the Spanish Colonial 
authorities had so long connived, winked at, or 
been indifferent to what was going on during 
the wars of the Continent that they allowed 
these piratical hordes to exist and thrive at 
their very doors. The matter had already been 
brought to the notice of the Administrador of 
the port, and all other ports as far along the 
coast as Cienfuegos, and in such a threatening 
manner too, that the Governor at St. Jago, fear- 
ful of having his town blown down, exerted him- 
self in the arrest of the rascals I have alluded 
to, and likewise in procuring information by 
dis aching 
of the island. 
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Guarda Costas along the south side | 


“ MONONGAHELA.” 


upon, from Guayabos to the Isle of Mangles: 
that they had destroyed several old and deserted 
piratical nests, and hung two or three ostensible 
fishermen by way of wholesome warning to their 
allies the pirates: but that was all; and from 
what they had learned, there did not seem to 
have been an established retreat in that maze 
of keys and reefs for four or five years. 

‘**So you see we had our cruise for nothing, 
and then the Captain agreed with me that we 
had both been most egregiously deceived by the 
Spanish commander of the Guarda Costa. Well, 
we hauled our wind once more, standing well 
out to sea, and after a tedious beat of some days, 
we again edged in toward the coast, somewhere 
near the Boca Grande of the Twelve League 
keys on the westernmost side. It was in the 
morning when we made the land, and steering 
close in, we got a good slant off the shore and 
kept the glasses going from the topmost cross- 
trees down, all through the day. For my part, 
as Hardy may perhaps remember, | scarcely 
took the glass from my eye for eight hours, and 
from the mizzen-top I feel quite sure that there 
were not many objects, from the size of a bladc 
of grass to a mangrove bush, that I did not ex- 
amine, from the coral reefs up to the rocky 
heights, let alone the cocoa-nut tree that we 
were in search of. 

“Toward afternoon, however, the weathc: 
came up hazy, the wind began to fall off, and 
the barometer began to exhibit very queer 
spasms indeed; rising with a sort of jerk at 
first, and then dropping down the tenth of an 
inch at a clip, with the atmosphere becominz 
close and sultry, and the men gasping about thc 
decks as if we were about to choke at the next 
breath. It was during the hurricane months, 
and the indications certainly should have led us 
as far as our legs could carry us to open water, 
instead of being caught embayed perhaps with 
half a thousand reefs around us on what might 
prove a lee-shore ; but nevertheless the Captain 
decided to hold on fill sunset and then make an 
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offing. The breeze still held in the upper sails, 
and so we slipped on in smooth water till about 
five o’clock, when I heard a fellow sing out from 
the mainsroyal yard, 
“On deck there! I can see a tall cocoa- 
nut tree on an island here on the port bow!’ 
“Before the words were well out of his mouth 
I too caught the object, and I knew at the first 
glance that it was the spot we were looking for. 
At the same time the haze lighted up a bit, and 
we saw the ridge of rocks and every thing as 
the haunt of that pirate Brand had been de- 
scribed to us. So, my friends, we were all alive 
once more on board the Scourge, and the Cap- 
tain resolved to dash in upon the scoundrel’s 
nest before he could have time to leave it. 
“The engine was rigged and water spurted 
over the sails from the trucks down, to make 
the canvas hold the wind, and in an hour after 
we were within two leagues of the island, and 
just as the sun fell below the horizon we caught 
sight of the mast-heads of a large vessel sticking 
up over some bluff rocks near the bold shore. 
Not five minutes later the hull of the craft came 
slowly out from the gap, under all sail, and we 
discovered her to be a long and rather lumber- 
ing-looking brigantine, painted lead color, and 
bearing no resemblance to the schooner we had 
twice chased before. Simultaneously, however, 
with her coming out into full view, as she 
rounded in her head yards and got a pull of the 
main sheet with the breeze abeam and heading 
to the eastward, we beheld a great volume of 
white smoke spout up over the rock near the 
cocoa-nut tree, with a vivid sheet of flame at 
the base, and before the vast column turned, 
like the crown of a palm-tree, in its descent, we 
were greeted by a dull, heavy roar, the concus- 
sion of which fairly made the Scourge tremble. 
Then, as the white smoke partially broke away, 
an avalanche of rocks and timbers were scatter- 
ed far and near, and nothing visible but a vail 
of dust and masses of heavy smoke. Nearly at 
the same moment of this explosion wreaths of 
heavy, black smoke arose from another spot 
nearer to the gap, lit up in the fading, hazy 
twilight with forked red fires, and soon after a 
great conflagration burst forth, swirling flakes 
of burning cinders all over the island, and cast- 
ing a lurid glare upon the water around us.” 





CHAPTER XXXV. 
AND THE PITCH HOT. 


Sarp the Commodore, with a knowing shake 
of his head, ‘‘ Ah, gentlemen, if the fellow, who- 
ever he was, who was creeping away so nimbly 
in that lazy-looking brigantine, with English 
eolors at the peak, had written down in detail 
what he had been doing on that secluded nook 
of an island, and sent the information off to us 
in a letter, we could have read it without break- 
ing the seal! We could have told him that that 
little scoundrel with one eye had purposely mis- 
led us, and had given him warning to quit his 
stronghold; and that he had hastily got his plun- 
der and people on board his vessel, blown up 
and set fire to his nest, and that the brigantine 
he was now on board of was once upon a time 
the notorious schooner Centipede! Yes, we 
knew all that by instinct; and now I'll tell you 
how we acted upon it.” 

Piron sat with his eyes fixed upon the speak- 
er, taking in every word as it fell from his lips, 
the teeth set close together and the handclenched 
which supported his head en the table. Paddy 
Burns and ‘Tom Stewart, too, looked eagerly that 
way, as did Harry Darcantel; while Hardy 
sipped his wine and puffed his cigar leisurely, 
as if he knew the tale by heart. 

“Tt had fallen nearly calm. A light air per- 
haps in the royals, though nothing down below. 
But as we hauled down our colors at sunset, 
which had been hoisted to let the fellow know 
who we were, down came his also! Then there 
we both lay looking at each other. He knew 
by instinctive experience that we were the 
American corvette Scourge, mounting eighteen 
twenty-four pounder carronades and two long 
eighteens in the bow ports; for the brigantine 
had once or twice determined their exact cali- 
bres, and that we were the fastest cruiser, with 
the wind a point or two free, that had been seen 
in the West Indies for twenty years. 

“Yes, he knew all about us, but he was still 
a little in doubt whether we knew all about him. 
He lay—unfortunately, perhaps, for him—a lit- 
tle beyond the range of our long guns, or else he 
might have been spared a good deal of time and 
uncasiness, and we a long chase and considera- 
ble risk. Ah! as the night came, the very fires 
he had kindled in his den on shore prevented 
his escape; for while the calm lasted the bright 
flames shone upon him with the glare of hell! 
There they lay all that night without moving a 
muscle or a mile until day dawned; and such a 
day as did dawn! 

“* Meanwhile the barometer had fallen an inch 
and a half, until the master began to believe the 
bulb leaked and the mercury was dropping into 
the case. Then through the murky gloom of 
daylight, with the sea one flat greasy surface 
with never the splash of a fish to disturb it, 
while the lowest whisper of the topmen aloft 
could be distinctly heard on deck—as if we were 
hung in the vacuum of an exhausted receiver 
where a feather would drop like a bullet—sud- 
denly there came a sound from the direction of 
the keys. 
pound shot coming toward you, and without you 
dodged quick your head would be flying off with 
jt in the same direction ?” 

“ Whist, mon!” said Stewart, with a groan; 


**dinna be calling up sie peectures of the brain, | 


Cleveland. Paddy there ne'er thinks of ony 


meesals bigger than a peestol bullet.” 
‘* Well, my friends, we ran precisely a similar 
risk, though the cloudy embrasures over the isl- 
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and had not quite enough thunder to reach us. 
However, the brigantine knew what would fol- 
low as well as we did—better, perhaps—and be- 
fore you could swallow that glass of wine, she 
was stripped as bare as a bone ; and down came 
her yards, too, but keeping the sticks up and 
spreading a patch of astorm stay-sail forward that 
you might, apparently, have put in your pocket. 
Her decks and rigging were crowded with men 
while she was doing all this; but the moment it 
was done, and well done too, they ran into their 
holes below like so many rats, and we could only 
see a man or two left on deck near the helm. 

‘All hands had been called on board the 
Scourge at four o’clock, and with the exception 
of securing the battery, every thing was ready 
to make a skeleton of the ship the moment we 
saw the brigantine begin; for she was a wary 
fish, and we had no idea of letting her give us 
the slip the third time. Ihad the trumpet, how- 
ever, and with the Captain at my elbow, the in- 
stant he saw that the brigantine was once more 
rigged nearly in her old way he gave me the 
word, ‘ Now, Cleveland, work sharp!’ 

‘With a hundred and twenty men aloft, 
jumping about like cats, the light sails, studding- 
sail booms, royal and top-gallant yards came 
down, the top-gallant masts after them, and the 
flying jib-boom rigged in. Then the topsails 
close reefed and furled with extra gaskets, and 
so with the courses; preventer braces clapped 
on, rolling tackles hooked, and the spare pur- 
chases set up by the lower pennants. Mean- 
while, the divisions on deck had got hawsers 
over the launch amidships, the chains unbent, 
the anchors lashed down on the forecastle, and 
the quarter boats triced well inboard and se- 
cured with the davits. At the same time the 
light stuff from aloft was got below, the ham- 
mocks piped down, and the carpenters slapped 
the gratings on the hatches and stood ready with 
the tarpaulins to batten them down. I never 
beheld a smarter piece of work done afloat—not 
even, Hardy, in the Monongahela. 

*¢ As I turned round an instant a hoarse, howl- 
ing bellow struck my ear from the island, and I 
just caught a glimpse of the tall cocoa-nut tree 
flying round and round in the air like an invert- 
ed wmbrella with a broken stick; while at the 
same time the men from aloft had reached the 
deck, and jumping to the battery, the guns were 
run in and housed, spare breechings and extra 
lashings passed, and life-lines rove fore and aft. 
After that, gentlemen, there was no further need 
of a trumpet! 

** You all know pretty well what sort of a thing 
a hurricane is, and the one I speak of must, I 
think, have given youa touch of its quality here 
in Jamaica.” 

“Ay, by the holy Moses!- we remember it 
well, bad luck to it! and so does Tom Stewart 
and Piron there; for it didn’t lave a stick of 
sugar-cane standing from Montego Bay to Cape 
Antonio!” 

“Yes,” said Stewart, “‘and to show ye what 
a piff of wind can do, the whirl of it caught up 
an eighteen-foot Honduras plank and laid it 
crosswise, like an axe, full seven inches into an 
old Tamarind trunk standing in my garden, and 
then twisted off the ends like a heather broom! 
Hech, mon! ye may see it there now any day!” 

Piron was thinking of the barks that were 
driving before that hurricane, with no thought 
of the damage done to his own plantations. 

‘Well, then, I shall spare you all prolix de- 
scription of it; and you need only fancy a ship 
blown every where and every how except out of 
water—now with the lower yard arms cutting 
deep into the sea like rakes, the lee hammock 
nettings under water, the stern boat torn away 
into splinters, the main-topsail picked, bolt by 
bolt, from the yard until there was not a thread 
left, and the lee anchor twisted bodily out of its 
lashings and swept overboard ! 

“Then a lull, while the sea got up and the 
ship dashed down on the other side on her bow; 
then staggering back and making a stern-board 
till the water was plunged up in a deluge over 
the poop. Recovering hersclf again and almost 
quivering on her beam ends, the guns groaning 
and creaking as the terrible strain came upon 
the breechings, with the shot from the racks 
bounding about the decks, dinting holes in the 
solid oak waterways big enough to wash your 
face in, and then hopping out of the smashed 
half-ports to leeward. The spar-deck up to your 
arm-pits in water, and every man of us holding 
on to the life-lines or standing rigging like grim 
death, while all the time the roaring, thunder- 
ing yell of the hurricane taught us how power- 
less we were, by hand or voice, to cope with the 
winds when they were let loose in all their might 
and fury! 

“Nor need I relate to you the scene present- 
ed below: mess-chests, bags, tables, crockery, 
flying From deck and beam to stanchion, smash- 
ing about in the most dangerous way, pell-mell, 
while the worst of the tempest lasted. But, gen- 
tlemen, the Scourge had a frame of live-oak, to 
say nothing of two or three acres of tough yel- 
low-pine timber in her, a good deal of fibrous 
hemp to hold the masts up; and, moreover, she 
was well manned, and, though I say it myself, 
she had a skillful captain and—thorough-bred 
officers, in whose sagacity the crew could rely, 
to manage that old Scourge.” 

‘That she had,” exclaimed Hardy; “ and the 
most skillful and the coolest of them all was the 
first lieutenant!” The Monongahela’s execu- 
tive officer here bounced off his chair as if he 
Was prepared to fight any man breathing who 
did not subscribe to that opinion. 

“Well, my friends, that awful hurricane con- 
tinued for about twenty hours, from late one 
morning till the beginning of the next. As for 
day, there was none; for the sea and black 
clouds made one long night of it. Fortunately, 
too, we had been driven off shore, and when the 
murky gloom broke away and we were able to 





look around, our first anxiety was to see what 
had become of the brigantine. 

‘Yes, and I truly believe, in all that turmoil 
of the elements, while we were on the brink of 
foundering and going down to old Davy’s lock- 
er, that there was not an officer or man, from 
the Captain to the cook, who was not thinking of 
that Pirate and hoping that he might go down 
first. Imyself, however, felt a sort of confidence, 
as I was held lashed on the poop to the mizzen 
rigging, that the brigantine might be caught and 
whirled about—so long as she was above water 
—by the same blows of the hurricane that beat 
upon the Scourge ; and when the tornado broke 
and some one sang out, ‘Sail ho!’ I knew by 
instinct it must be the Centipede.” 


CAPTURE OF A SBIRRO AT PA- 
LERMO. 


Every one has heard of the sbirri—the spies 
of Italy—who are hired by the governments to be- 
tray their political enemies, and who are the chief 
instruments of the hideous tortures and cruelties 
of the Bombas and the Popes. For centuries the 
sbirro has been an Italian institution, and for just as 
long have the people hated him with a hatred not 
less blood-thirsty than his own feelings. Our en- 
graving will show how the people of Palermo are 
dealing with the unfortunate creatures of this class 
who have the mischance to fall into their hands. 
Their cry is, that the Neapolitan soldiers may be 
spared but that the sbirri must die. The artist 
who drew the picture which we publish herewith, 
saw the poor wretch whose capture it depicts 
dragged from his hiding-place, hustled through 
the streets, and hung with as little ceremony as if 
he had been a dog. 





UNROOFING OF THE BROOKLYN 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

WE publish on page 445 a picture of the unroof- 
ing of the Academy of Music in Brooklyn by a 
sudden gust of wind on 29th June last. The oc- 
currence took place at 5.30 p.m., when about fif- 
ty men were at work on the building. Of these 
about twenty were injured by the accident, two or 
three, it is feared, fatally. 

The portion of the roof which fell was all that 
covering the main part of the building, imme- 
diately over the auditorium—132 feet long by 92 
feet wide, and nearly 80 feet from the ground. The 
main cross-pieces, made of timbers 8 by 12 inches, 
doubled; the rafters and girders, about 4 by 6 
inches, were up, and workmen were engaged in 
putting up the walls at the time of the accident. 
The rafters, with girder or base piece attached, at 
the westerly end of the building, toward Clinton 
Street, was first blown against the second, and so 
on in turn the whole fell ‘like a row of bricks,” 
as described by a man who witnessed the acci- 
dent. The mass of timber falling upon the gird- 
ers, of which there were eight, caused them to 
break and fall. 


HER BRIDAL. 


Tue clanging steeple dins the air, 
The banners flutter gay, 

The maidens scatter roses fair 
Along their homeward way ; 


And courtly bends the gallant, proud 
To lead so sweet a bride; 

She turns upon the greeting crowd 
No gentle look aside ; 


No tender glance of love apart 
To her high lord the while, 

For memory of one trusting heart 
That thrill’d ’neath such a smile, 


He who first dared to seck her love— 
To seek it? ay, to win— 

Whom now (O pain all pain above!) 
To think of is to sin. 


He turns away, too stern for tears, 
With haggard looks and wan, 
A simple boy, it seems, in years, 

In grief an aged man. 


Long life may yet be his, to give 
The wreck of faith full scope, 

Long years of suffering to live 
And nurse the widow’d hope: 


Long, long unsolac’d vigils yet, 
Visions of sadden’d eyes 

To mock the mourner’s mad regret 
With guilty sympathies. 


Not falling on some foreign strand, 
In battle’s reddest glow, 

With dinted brand in fainting hand, 
And face toward the foe ; 


Not sinking with some shatter'd ship, © 
Were it so hard to part 

From her whose name were on the lip, 
Whose image on the heart: 


Not bending o’er the hopeless bed, 
Watching the dear one die— 
Kneeling beside the dear one dead, 

Were half the agony 


That sears the soul, and burns the brow, 
At consciousness of this, 

That lips once his are shrinking now 
Beneath a barter’d kiss! 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


—--——— 


Mothers 


and 
Nurses 


Will find Burnett's Kalliston most admirably adapted 
for application to the tender and sensitive Skin of In- 
fants. It should always be used after the application of 
soap in any form. 

For sale everywhere at 50 cents a bottle. 


J. R. STAFFORD’S OLIVE TAR. 


When Olive far is inhaled its healing Bal- 
samic Odors ave brought in direct contact with the lining 
membranes of the 


Throat, Brovchiac a and all the Air Cells of the 





ungs; 
relieving at o.:cc any pain or oppression, and healing any 
irritation or inflammation. 

When Clive Tar is taken upen sugar, 
it forms an unequalled Soothing and Healing Syrup for 
all Throat or tn ug affections. 

When Olive Ter is Applied, its Magnetic or 


Concentrated Curative Powers render it a most speedy 


and efficient 
Pain Annihilator. 
SOLv AT 50 CENTS A BOTTLE, 
At 442 Broadway, New York, and by all Druggista. 
Barney's Cocoa Castorine, 
Barney's Cocoa Castorine, 
Barney's Cocoa Castorine, 
For the Hair, 
For the Hair, 
For the Hair. 
“Tts effec. is u.most magical.”"—Syivanvs Cens, Jr. 
* The best compound for preserving the hair."—J. ML 
Usuer, L-x-state Senator, Mass. 
“The most beautiful preparation for dressing the 
hair."—C. R. Ransom. Ex-State Auditor, Mass. 
“Deserving extended public Patronage." — A. A. 
Ilarrs, State Assayer, Mass. 
For sale by the principal dealers everywhere. 








Caution. 
THE PATEK WATCH. 


In view of the fact that individuals are known to be 
preparing to impose upon the American public an infe- 
rior imitation of thir 

UNE’ AED LADIES’ WATCH, 
Measx:: “atek, Phillippe & Co., 
of Geneva, 8.3 aud, the manufacturers of the Patek 
+) : have vecently requested 





Messrs. TIPE ADS <o., 550 BROADWAY, NEW 
YORK, thei gents in this city and State, to advise 
purchasers of this co: oterfei, ‘The spurious article is 


criginal style of ornamentation, and 
‘ts cap a forgec trade-mark, either 
ilippe & Co., Charles Patek, or 
nuine is engraved with the 
\dition to Patek, Phillippe & 
eee view bya certificate signed 
and numbered © silother counterfeits, this attempt- 
ed imposition is but an unworthy copy in externals alone 
of the admirable woik frou which it would borrow repu- 
tation; itis kuown that the parties to this fraud 
“gz to the extent of forging Mr. Patek’s own 
certificate and signature, the purchaser of a Patek Watch 
neness by obtaining it of the 
‘Tiffany & Co. 


cheaply cased 
bears engruv: por 
Patek & Co., Paick, 
Alexandre Patex 






Co., and isi 








can only be sure of its gen 
authorized and sole agent> 


: Kutiedge. 





Neat Dvuodevina Price $1 26 
The fitti idition now ready. 
Miss Evans, the Author of 
* Beulah.” seys: “1 should 
rather have written Rutledge 


than the Mill on the Floss.” 


1 & 
Margaret Moncrieffe. 
THE FIRST LOVE OF AARON BURR. 
Handsome 12mo. $1 25. 


It is . successful attempt te 
invest an_ historical incident 
with an air of attractive ro- 
mance.--[N. Y. Times. 

IIL. 
Sermons of 


William ‘iorely Punshon. 
$1 00. 

wolern Wesley of the 

sh Vuipit. The volume 
contiins an introduction by 

Rev. Wm. H. Milburn, 


239. 








Jw Sar by all Booksellers, 
DER?eCi & JACESON, 
UUBLISHERS, 
198 Broadway, New York. 
The Publisher: «ili send copies of either of the abeve 


by mail, postage paid, on receipt of the price. 
Attractive 


es) NEW BOOKS. 


Tue KELLYs anv O'Keiiys. A New Novel. $1 25. 

Lire or Lancoin. The “ Wigwam Editien." 25. 

Hempoupr’s I’n:vate Lerrers. 1 2. 

Woman (La Femme). Miclelet's New Book, 1 00. 

*,* Sent by mail, poslage free, on receipt of price, by 
Rupp & Careton, i'ublishers, New York. 











‘6 DEAFNESS AND ITS FATAL 

Effvet: on tha Prvin'and Speech,” will shortly 
be published by Dc. VON MOSCHZISKER, oculist and 
aurist, now practising ‘iis uvew system of restoring the 


sight and hearing at 
10T Ciiaten Place, New York. 


WOMEN. 
Yo Ladieganid aif who admire Rosy Cheek 
Hyats “Bi or Roses” imparts a beautiful and 
soft rovy tint to the checks, so natural that its use can 
not poesibiy be detected; will not wash or rub off; and 
when once applied remains durable for years. It can 
only be removed by Lemon Juice, and will not injure the 











in. 

This is a new preparation just introduced, and is used 
by ail the celebrated Court Bean ties of London and Paris, 
Sold wholesale and retail, by HUNT & CO., Perfumers, 
offices 707 Sansom St eet, Philadelphia. Sample bottles, 
with directions for use, wailed free to avy address in the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of $1 in cash or 


postage stamps, 








Jory 14, 1860.] 
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The New Store of 
BALL, BLACK & Co. 


Is NOW OPEN, 


and the public are invited to an inspection of the large 
assortment of new and beautiful goods offered for sale. 
Broadway, corner Prince Street. 


H. BALL. W. BLACK. E. MONROE. 


CARBO-AIR LIGHT. 
A New Light. 

Parties desirous of a light unequalled for economy, 
brilliancy, and portability, will do well to address us, and 
get circulars of description; and merchants, divines, 
medical men, students, and others, will do well to call 
andexamine, CALLENDER & PERUVE, 175 Broadway, 
and 2 Cortland Street, N. Y. 











On Saturday, 14th July, will be issued the first number 
of 


“The Methodist,” 


A new Weckly Paper, ander the Editorship of the 


Rev. Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., 


and the 


Rev. John McClintock, D.D., 
(The latter, at present residing in Paris, Corresponding 
Editor), 
Assisted by a numerous corps of 


. CONTRIBUTORS 


from among the most noted and popular writers of the 
Church. 

Designed to be a family newspaper of the first rank in 
all respects—loyal to the Church—on the Slavery Ques- 
tion neither abolition nor pro-slavery, but conservative 
—and aiming to promote harmony and unity—it appeals 
for support to all within the Church, as well as to all 
without, who desire to keep informed as to the progress 
of the denomination. 

Terms, $2 per year; 
copies $ $20; 20 co pies $. 0. 

Office, 7 Beekman S Street, Nassau Bank Building. 

L. BANGS, Publisher. 


 ‘§t. Denis Hotel, 


Corner lith Street and 
(Opposite Grace Church). 


Five copies to one address $9; 12 
Payments always in advance, 


Broad ? ay, 


ON EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Formerly at 
St. Nicholas and E. E. BALCOM, 


Fifth Avenue Proprietor. 


Hotels. 


Coleman’s International Hotel, 
Niagara Falis, 


is now open, and in splendid order. 


Coleman’s Eutaw House, 
Baltimore, 


also in complete erder. Both houses under the supervi- 


sion of 


__BOSERT SB. COLEMAN & SON. 


‘TRENTON FALLS. 


his mest picturesque ef the WATER FALLS OF 
AMERICA ean new be reached at a small expense from 
Utica by Railroad. 


N. B.—Three: trains a day. 


8S. LAIRD, Proprietor. 





FINELE & LYON 
Sewing Machines. 
Warranted to give better sat- 
isfuetion than any Sewing 
Machines in market, or 

money refunded. 


Office 538 Broadway. 





ASTHMA. For the INSTANT RELIEF 








and PERMANENT CURE 
ef this distressing complaint, use 
NDT'S 
BRONCHIAL CIG . 
Made by C. B. SEYMOUR & CO., 107 NASSAU ST., 
N. Y. Price, $1 | per bens | sent free by mee y post. 


~The Singer Sewing Machines. 


Cheaper for manufacturing purposes than any others at 
any price. — A new machine, NOISELESS, RAPID, and 
which can do every kind of work. 


Price (with iron stand and drawers) $110, 


Also a new FAMILY MACHINE, at $50, equal to 
the best heretofore sold at $75. Call at 458 Broadway, 
N. Y., and examine and be satisfied. 


Agents Wanted 


To obtain Subscribers for 
LOSSING’S 
PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF 

° THE REVOLUTION. 


In Two Volumes Royal Octavo, containing upward of 
1500 Pages and 
1100 Beautiful Hlustrations. 


This work will be SOLD EXCLUSIVELY RY 
AGENTS, to each of whom a special District will be 
given. Rare inducements offered, Applicants should 
ame the Counties they wonld prefer. For full particn- 
lars address GEO. W. ELLIOTT, care HARPER & 
BROTHERS, New York. 








To Singers. 

A music teacher in the *‘ Southern Fe- 
male College . Tenn, says of ** Brown's Dron- 
chial Troches” or Cough Lozenges: ** Having tried almost 
every expectorant for Hoarseness without much benefit, 
I seemed cured by the use of one box. I am highly 
flees sed with them." 


The Washboard Entirely _ 
Dispensed with. 


Hoarsencss. 








The 











Simple, economic:l, durable, and can not get out of 
order. No was! fluids or acids required — nothing 
but soap and w 

From 59 to 75 per cent saved in clothi time 
and labor 
Pricrs.—No. 1, $12; No. 2, $14; No. 3, $1 
: seen in operat at No, 494 Broad 
Broome et 
ven are vited to call vine 
ty clot 1 t 





“HYATT, 54 Beckman sire t, N.Y. 


SULLIVAN & 


~ Watson's Neuralgia King 


tills to ¢ 


Never F: sure 
Neuralgia and Rheumatism. 


THIS 


GREAT INTERNAL REMEDY 











Is curing Thovsands of cases where all other remedies 
have ut soely failed eee mere ** ANopYNE.”’ reliev- 
ing for the moment, but is a perfect SPHCIFIC and 
CURE for those painful diseases. The vast number of 
Liniments, — cations, and External medicines, 
which act as stimulants of the surface only, are merely 
tem: ary in their effects and of doubtful virtue. The 
NEURALGIA KING reache:« the source of all trouble, 
and effectually bani-hes the disease from the peppery 
We adv ise one at od al y to give it : a trial, and become sat- 


isfied of its wonde ly 


Read the astonishing curcs of u ll-known citizens of 


CURED Mr. S. Hemenway, Proprietor of 
Niagara +* et Omnibus Line, of Neuralgia and Rheum- 
atism in the neck and shoulders. 

Ce ONE BOTTLE cured Mr. Elias Weed, Commis- 
sion Merchant, of severe Neuralgia of the head and neck, 
after mayh other remedies failed. 

{[} Mr. L. GROSVENOR, of Perry Street, who was 
confined to the house, and entirely unable to att end to 
business, is now well from the use of Watson's Neural- 
gia King. 

THE NEURALGIA KING cured Mr, Joseph 
Cooley, Seneca Street, of INFLAMMATORY RHEUMATISM 
of long standing. At the time of commencing its use he 
was confined to his bed. 

(e JAMES VAN VALKENBURG, a well-known po- 
liceman of this city, was cured of Rheumatism and Neu- 
ralgia in its worst form, 

te INFLAMMATORY RHEUMATISM. — Mr. ¢ 
H. Keed, 86 Carroll Street, was cured after trying other 
remedies for years. 

INFLAMM ATORY RHEUMATISM OF FIVE 
YEARS STANDING. — Mrs. H. W. Putnam, 56 Pearl 
Street, cured in three weeks—had been under charge of 
best physicians in this city. 

NEURALGIA in its worst form of fifteen years 
standing. — Mrs. Lyman Rathburn, of 215 Delaware 
Street, entirely cured. 

Ce WILLI 4 COLEMAN, Auctioneer, No. 4 Swan 
Street, cured of se Ne gia in his limbs. 

Ce WILLIA M ‘MOF FATT, Brewer, Mergan Street, 
of Neuralgia of the face and teeth. 

Price $1 00 per bottle. 

A. I. MATHEWS, Proprietor, 
220 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

For sale by BARNES & PARK and F. C. WELLS & 
CO., New York. 


LADD, WEBSTER & Co., 
500 Broadway, New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF JuP&ovrD riguT stTITcn Sewine 
MACHINES. 


ie 





The proprietors of these Machines claim, and substan- 
tiate their claim, that their Instruments will execute any 
and every kind of needlework, whether on the finest or 
the coarsest goods, with the greatest precision, amd in 
the best possible manner; and is adapted to every 
branch of Industry where the needle is required. They 
will stitch, fill, hem, gather, and make a strong back 
stitch that can not be raveled or pulled out. The prin- 
cipal offices for sale and exhibition, are at 500 Broap- 
way, New York; 17 Summer Street, Boston ; 820 Chest- 
nut Street, Phila.; 151 Baltimore Street, Baltimore; 
6 West 4th Street, Cincinnati; and 16 St. Charles Street, 
New Orleans. 

Send for circulars and samples of werk. Call and ex- 
amine. 


Rogers’ Citrate of Magnesia (in /owder). 
An agreeable RerarigerRant and Laxative It is supe- 
rior in its medicinal properties to the liquid Citrate of 
Magnesia. Put up portable and convenient for Travel- 
lers and Family use. Cheaper and superior to Saratoga 
water as a cooling drink. Price 25 cents per bottle. For 
sale by all Druggists. Manufactory 193 Spring | St., N. Y. 


" Wedding Cards Notes, &c _—All the new styles 
elegantly engraved at Everdeli’s Old Wedding Card De- 
pot 302 Broadway. See the new Envelopes, Satin Tie, 
&c. Specimens sent by mail to all parts of the country. 
ATENTS.—O. S. X. PECK, Counsellor at 

Law, Washington, D.C, Obtains patents, and at- 
tends to all other business, for Inventors. Refers to Hon. 
Charles Mazon, late Commissioner of Patents. 


DANESBURY HOUSE. 


Br MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


12mo, Muslin, 60 cents. 











“*Danesbury House’ is a novel of English middle- 
class home life. The scene is laid among the factories, 
and the fortunes and misfortunes of the owner of Danes- 
bury bouse—~and of his * hands'—make the subject of the 
story. Asa mere novel, it is a book of uncommon alil- 
ity; the ceaneste rs are sketched with singular trut hf fi ma 
ness and vigor. and the interest does not fiag from begin- 
ning toend. The moral purpose of the bo Beside 8, is 
excellent, and will win for it a grateful welcome in many 
thousand American homes, as it has already gained for 
it a sale of 20,000 copies in England.” 


Pusiisnep ny HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANELIN SQUARE, NEW 













York. 


(FP Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of Sixty 
Cents. 








TIOUSEXEEFING HARDWARE, 
J. & C. Berrian, No. 601 Broadway, 
w prices, a full assortment of 
among others, 
tion. 


Are now offering, at very lo 

goods in their line, comprising, 
Cutle: of every quality and descrip 
Silver-Plated Wares do. 
Tea Trays, in sets and singly, in great variety. 
Steel-Bronzed and Iron Wares. 
Cooking Utensils °f every description. 
Canes, VW iliow and Wood Ware. 
Refrigerators Cream-Freezers, Tin Ware, &c. 
Chine se Camphor Wood and Cedar Trunks, 


N. B.—Catalogues sent gratis to any address, 


ry ‘ + » — neve & Yee . 

Tne Swepisu Movement-Cvre, 
its History and Philosophy, with practical directions for 
the Treatment of various Diseases, Illustrated with 70 
Engravings; forming a Complete Manual of Exerci-es. 
by Gro. H. Taytor, M.D 1 vol. 12mo, 40 pages, 
Price, pre-paid by mail, @1l 25. Address FOWLER 
AND WELI 308 Broadway, New York. 









This is the t complete work on this subject pub- 
lished in America. It will be found useful to all classe 
in or out of the profession, and to all men, womer 


children. 


te Prema, 


yime 


f® > 
Lh sé 
~ * G?\ 
(a < Economy!‘ *5\ 
Ss - , “we 
QD Q Wispaters <\@ | 
| _ va -—_ 
7 = )! A ~d 
| -:" Save the Pieces! “2\— 
Useful in every house for mending Furniture, Toys, 
Crockery, Glassware, &c. 
Whosesale Depot, No 48 « edar Street, New York. 


Cc. "SP ALDING & CO., 
Box No. 5,600, New York. 


Address HENRY ¢ 
1 eases containing four, eight, and 


Put up for Dealers ir 
ful Lithograph Show-Card accom- 


twelve dozen—a beaut 
panging each package 





HARPER & BROTHERS 


FRANKLIN Square, New York, 
Have just Published: 
WIDOWER A No By W. M. 
* Vanity Fair, mT . 


LOVEL THE 
ee AY, Author of ° 








‘he Newcomes,” ** The Virginians," ** The Great 
= rty Diamond,"’ * Lectures on the English Hu- 
morists, &c. Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 25 cents 

EURIPIDES. Vol. I. Forming the Third Volume of 


Ilarnren s GREEK AND Latin Texts. Carefully Re- 
printed from the best Editions. 
Now Ready: 
Ex Novissima Recensione Freprrict 
Accessit Verborum qu precipue notan- 
1Smo, Muslin, Flexible 


ESCHYLUS, 
A. Paer. 
da sunt et Nominum Index. 
Binding, 40 cents, 

HORATIUS. Quinti Horatii Flacci Opera Omnia. Ex 
Recensione A. J. Macteanz. 18mo, Muslin, Flexi- 
ble Binding, 40 cents. 

EURIPIDES. Ex Recensione Frepgeict A. Pacey 
Accesit Verborum et Nominum Index. Vol I. 18mo, 
Muslin, Flexible Binding, 40 cents. 


RIGHT AT LAST and Other Tales. By Mrs. Gasket, 
Author of “Mary Barton,” “My Lady Ludlow,” 
“Cranford,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 





HOOKER'S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HIS- 
Natural History for the use of Schools and 
Families. By Worrutneton Hooker, M.1., Profes- 
sor of the Theory and Practiee of Medicine in Yale 
College, Author of “The Child's Book of Nature,” 
&c. Illustrated by nearly 300 Engravings. l2me, 
Muslin, $1 00, 


DR. 
TORY 





THE THREE CLERKS. By Antony Tro.ierr, Au- 
thor of “ Doctor Thorne," ** The Bertrams," &e. 12mo, 
Muslin, $1 00. 





DR. SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORY OF GREECE. 
A Smaller History of Greece, from the Barliest Times 
to the Roman Conquest. By Wiiiiam Smirn, LL.D., 
Author of “ A Classical Dictionary,” ** Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities,” Editer of “ The Stu- 






dent's Gibbon,” ** The Student's Hume,” &c. Iilus- 
trated by numerous Engravings on Weod. 16mo, Mus- 
lin, 60 eents, 





DANESBURY HOUSE. By Mrs. Hmemry Woop. 12mo, 
Muslin, 60 cents. 





HISTORY OF GENGHIS KUAN. By Jacon Ansett. 
liluminated Title-page and numerous kegravings. 
16mo, Muslin, 60 cents. 






s 





THE WEST INDIES AND THE SPANISH MAIN. 
By Antuony Tro.vorsg, Author of ** Doctor Thorne,” 
** The Bertrams,” &. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 


A MOTHER'S TRIALS ; 
Novel. By the Author of ** My Lady.” 
lin, $1 00. 





or, THE FIRST-BORN. A 
12mo, Mas- 





THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. ANovel. By Groneon 
Exot, Author of * Adam Bede" and * Scenes of Cler- 
ical Life.’ Library Edition. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 





OLIPHANT'’S JAPAN AND CHINA. Narrative of the 
Earl of ~ gh Mission to China and Japan, in the 
Years 1857, '58,°50. By Laungnce Ovrpsant, Pri- 
vate Secreta ae Lord Elgin. lilustrations. S8vro, 
Muslin, $2 75; Half Calf, $3 75. 





HISTORY OF FRANCE. The Ilistory 
of France. From the Earliest Times to the French 
Revolution of 1789. By Parke Gopwry. Vol. I. 
(Ancient Gaul.) Svo, Maslin, $2 00. 

CICERO ON ORATORY 
lated or Edited by J. S. Watson. 
cents; Half Calf, $160. (Forming the Twenty-second 
Volume of Harrers New CrassicaL Lingary—a 
Series of Literal Translations of the Principal Greek 
and Latin Authors.) 


GODWIN'S 


AND ORATORS.  Trans- 
12mo, Muslin, 75 


LIFE OF STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS. By J. W. Suma- 
HaN, Editor of the Chicago Times. With a Portrait. 
In One Volume, 500 pages, 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 








A SERIES OF SCH 1OOL, AND FAMILY READERS, 
A g at the Highest Degree of Usefulness, Splen- 
didly Wil trated. By Y ARcIvUs WILLSON, he Prim- 
er, and the First, Second, Third and Fourth Read 
realy. (lor full Description, Prices, Ter for I - 
duction, &e., see CrrouLans and Harper's ( \ta- 
Logue, which may be obtained gratuitously on appli- 
cation.) 

Niarper & Brotuens will send either of the above 


Works by Mail, postage paid (for any distance in the 
United States under 3000 miles), on receipt of the Money. 


| 





| 








A Great Household Requisite. 


Denslow’s ‘Bonszine. 


Approved in actual use t 
ith the 





one hundred thousand per- 


fons, now selling v utes rapidity. Instantly 


and grease spots. Price 12 cents, 25 
162 BROADWAY, and all Drug- 
Take none but Der 


Agents Wanted 
In all parts of the country, to eel 
THE LIFE 
Or 
STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS. 
(Tox AvTuentio anp ReviaBie Eprrion.) 


By J. W. Sheahan, 


Editor of the C/ 


removes oil, paint 





cents, and 50 cents. 


gists. 


slow's. 


icago Times. 
With a fine Portrait, 


One Vol. 12mo, 509 pages, Price, Cloth, $1 00, 








d. 
° full pe t ldress GEO. W. ELLIOTT, care 
HARPER & BROTHE RS, New York 


Established in 1834. 











JOHN 8B. DUNHAM, 
fanufacturer of the Over-strung 
GRAND & SQUARE PIANO-FORTES 
Manufactory and Warerooms 
75 to 85 


East Thirteenth Street, near Broadway, New Yerk. 


ntry wishing Instruments direct from 
the Factory, can be suited by describing ‘by letter the 
quality of tone and touch desired. 

Purchasers may rely upon the excellence of these in- 
struments, They are warranted for Five Years, aad 
Prices are moderate. 


Parties in the cou 














Chickering & Son, 
‘“Mauufacturers of 
PLAIN and OVrEsTEtxe 
Grand, Square and Upright Piano Fortes, 
Warerooms 694 Broadway. 


MESSRS. C. & SONS have been awarded 35 Prize 
Medals for the superiority ef their manufacture, during 
the past 36 years. 

Also, for sale at Wholesale and Retail, Mason & Ham- 
lin's superior Melodeons and Harmonians for Pariors, 
Churekes, Lodge and Schoo! Rooms. i te Rent. 

Warerooms in Boston. 246 Washington Street; Ware 
rooms in Philadelphia, 807 Chestnut Street. 





‘THe Warer-C URE J OURNAL FOR 


JULY, now ready, contains: Hygienic and Drug Medi- 
cation Contrasted; Diseases of the Throat and Lungs; 
Home Practice of the Movement-Cure—Treatment of 
the Croup; A Family Necessity; A Homeopathie Dose; 
Dr. Winship’s Experience ; The Cattle Disease; Colln- 
sion between Doctors and Druggista, and inueh other 
matter usefal to every reader. A NEW VOLUME com- 
mences with the PRESENT XUMBER, and new is the time 
to subseribe. Only $1 a year. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 366 Broadway, 
New York. 








HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


TERMS 





One Copy for One Year. . . . . « «$800 

Two Copies for One Year . 5 00 

Three or more Copies for One "Year (each) 200 
And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Tux Sun- 


SCRILERS. 
Harrer’s Wrrkiy and 
er, one year, $4 WU. 
The Postage upon 
paid at the Office where it te received, 
Thirty-six Cents a year. 
HARPER & BROTIERS, 
Franke IN SQUARE, 


Ilarren’s MAGAZIng, tegeth- 


“Tlauren'’s Macaztnr’ must be 
The Postage is 


PCeLisners, 
New Yore. 





HARPER'S w EEKLY. 
A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 
AND CHEAPEST 
IN THE WORLD. 


> 50 a Year. 


THE BEST 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER 
Five Cents a Numven: $ 


TERMS OF HARPER'S WEEKLY. 













One Copy for Twenty Weeks. . $100 
One Copy for One Year. ° - 250 
One Copy for Two Years 400 
Five Copies for On ne ¥¢ ar . . $0 
Twelve ¢ One ear . . 2000 
Twenty-fi One Year . 4000 
An Extra Cop fur ev Clb of Twrivs 
or TWIrnty-river =t CRIDFRS. 
Harper’ a Meo *s Weekly, together, one 
year, $4.00 
TrmMs For \py .G.— For the outstde page, Sev- 
enty-five ¢ Live; Jv the inside poges, F f y Cents 
perl ’ 
AL 11 nt will be made to those wishing te 
Advert for three Months or more 


& BROTILERS, Pusitisurrs, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


HARPER 





HARPER'S WEEKLY. 





[Jury 14, 1860. 











Ultimately the Ships will be of such length that their Bows will 
arrive at Port before their Sterns are in Sight. 


WHAT MAY 





>} | 


BE EXPECTED AFTER THE GREAT EASTERN. 


By-and-by the Keels of such Vessels will have to be Curved to 
accommodate them to the form of the Earth. 








NW, 


> 





| Such a Ship would force a Northwest Passage. 
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“ THE COCKNEY TOURIST IN AMERICA AND HIS SHADOW. 


He is alarmed at the sharpness of its outline. — ime, 


He is horrified at its contraction to 





A.M. a small round spot.-—7ime, mid-day. 
DR. 8S. P. TOWNSEND'S a 
SARSAPARILLA | W A 34 D S | 


PERFECT FITTING 


1S THE ORIGINAL 
“GREAT AMERICAN REMEDY” 


And unfailing Cure for 
Scrofulous Affections, 
Bilious Eruptions of the 
Skin, Salt Rheum, Scurvy, 
Summer Complaints, 
Female Complaints, 
Bffects of Mercury, 
Fever Sores 
Dysentery, and all 


Impurities of the Blood. 
Be very careful to USE ONLY that which has DR. 
JAMES RK. CHILTON’S Cortificate on each bottle. 
Wholesale and Retail Depot removed to 


No, 41 Fulton Street, N. Y., 


Axpv Fon SALE BY EVERY DavcGist TuROVGHOUT THE 
Country. 





VITUVAVS eh 





| 





_SHIRTS._ 


Retailed at Wholesale Prices. 
Made to Measure at $18 per doz. or Six 
for $9. 

MADE OF NEW YORK MILLS MUSLIN, 
With fine Linen Bosoms, and warranted as good a Shirt 
as sold in the retail stores at $2 50 each. 

ALSO THE VERY BEST SHIRTS THAT CAN BE 
MADE AT $2 EACH. 

Self Measurement for Shirts. 


Printed directions sent free everywhere, and so easy 
to understand, that any one can take their own measure 
for shirts. I warrant a good fit. The cash to be paid to 

ods, 


the Express Company on receipt of go 


WARD, Fzom tonpon, 
387 Broadway, N. Y., 
Up Stairs. 





As some part of such Ships would, wherever sunk, be above 
the surface of the Ocean, the old ones would be used to carry | 
the Transatlantic Telegraph Wires. | 








| Instead of going to the country, People would spend the Summet 
Months in a Rural Cottage on the Main Deck. 














COMPLIMENTARY TO PATERFAMILIAS. 


Sister Amy. ‘My Dear Rose! What are you doing ?—Mamma will be very angry!” 
Ross. ‘‘Why, Walter wants to be like Papa. So I’m just Thinning his Hair at the top!” 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 


PATENT 
OVERSTRUNG 
GRANDS, 
AND SQUARE 
PIANOS 











Wood Brothers 


Have Removed to 





Are now considered the best Pianos manufactured. 
Each Instrument warranted for five years. 
Warerooms, Nos. 82 and 84 Walker Street, near Broad- 

way, N. Y. 








A in Need. Try it. 

Sweet's Infallible Liniment is prepared from the recipe 
of Dr. Stephen Sweet, of Connecticut, the great bone 
setter, and has been used in his practice for the last 
twenty rs with the most astonishing success. As an 
external remedy it is without a rival, and will alleviate 
pain more pomce Ae than any other preparation. For all 
Rheumatic and Nervous Disorders it is truly infallible, 
and as a curative for Sores, Wounds, Sprains, Bruises, &c., 
its soothing, healing and powerful strengthening prop- 
erties, excite the just wonder and astonishment of all who 
have ever given it a trial. Over four hundred certifi- 
cates of remarkable cures, performed by it within the 
last two years attest this fact. 

Mora@an & ALLEN, Gen'l Agents, 46 Cliff St., N. Y. 


Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machines. 
Office 505 Broadway, New York. 


Imitations of “Artusairon or 
Cream of Tartar Substitute” having been put into mar- 
ket, we hereby caution the public egainst purchasing the 
‘dangerous adulterations, 
None genuine nnless bearing our trade mark, “* Antu- 
SAIRON.” SACKETT, BELCHER & CO., Agents, 
No, 28 80 READE Street, N. Y. 
For sale also by JOHN DWIGHT & CO., No, il 
Old Slip. 


[Ts BEST SUMMER MEDICINE.— 








No. 396 Broadway. 


In directing notice to their removal, 


Wood Brothers 


beg to call attention to their large variety of Open Car- 
riages, of new designs, made expressly for CENTRAL 
PARK and ‘ Watering-place” driving, with great re- 
gard to 


Elegance, Comfort, Lightness, and 
Strength. 











This stock is we - - ever before SO prmenm - 
the public, and well worthy the inspection of those who 
desire an artic@ibeautiful tn design and finish, unexcep- 
tionable in taste and reliable in construction. 


- Drawings and specifications will be furnished to per- 
sons at a distance, on application by letter. 


English Carpeting. 
Tremendous Stock of Medallion, Velvet, Brussels, 
Three-ply, In, Carpets, Rugs, Oil Cloths, etc., at reduced 
prices, Canton Matting, Church, Office. 
HIRAM ANDERSON, No, 99 Bowery, 








SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, 
Delicate ladies and young children may take it at all 
times with and benefit. 











